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responsibilities and enjoyments of the privil- 
eges granted her; and should more privileges 
bring more responsibility, from the long ex- 
perience of the past, we do not fear but that 
s le will sustain herself with honor and dignity 
i 1 the future. 

The inalienable right of suffrage does not 
belong to all women in a greater or less degree 
than men. It is exceedingly questionable 
whether all men are capable of self-govern- 
ment; and on a subject which has agitated 
the world for ages, and is still agitating 
nations, it behooves us to speak very modest- 
ly. The history of modem limes only re- 
peats the experiments of the nations of an- 
tiquity. The problem seems as far from solu- 
tion as in the days of Greece or Rome, and 
there is a constant struggle for power, and as 
c instant resistance now as ever, and it will 
so remain until the glorious reign of Immanuel 
shall usher in universal peace. Yet while we 
are of the opinion that the restrictions to the 
franchise should be much closer than at 
present, we cannot conceive of any reason 
why those restrictions should bear on sex. 
They might reasonably bear on position, 
cultivation, morality, nationality, property, 
or a state of minority, each one of which dis- 
qualifications assumes a degree of inferiority 
in the party so deprived ; and they could be 
brought to bear equally on both sexes. Wo- 
man, answering to every qualification required 
of men, is precluded from exercising the 
power of franchise; and wherefore? Because 
it is assumed that she would be induced to 
neglect important duties. Permit us to dissent 
from this view of the subject. Woman’s con- 
science is not less keenly alive to duty than 
that of man ; and wc have failed to see that 
the attendance to political affairs, judiciously 
exercised, ever crippled any man’s energies or 
absorbed too much of his time ; on the contrary, 
by giving him an active interest in the affairs 
of his government, he has become more 
energetic, more self-reliant, more capable of 
sustaining his relations to his fellow man. 
But even when he makes an injudicious use 
of his privilege, is he deprived of it ? Is it 
urged as an excuse against him? Woman, as 
a class, has never yet neglected her duties ; she 
is ever assiduous, and her faithfulness in the 
past is her guarantee for the future. It must 
be admitted, in reference to progress, that the 
tendency is to extremes at the present day; 
and if, as is asserted, that “ true progress is 
slow except in its last stages,” then woman’s 
progress has been slow enough for the past 
six thousand years, to prove very conclusively 
its truth, and rapid enough in these later days 
to justify the assertion. What this last pro- 
gressive movement, the franchise, may do for 
woman, it is impossible to tell. Probably not 
so many benefits will accrue from it as its 
advocates premise, nor as much injury as its 
opponents predict. To those of the sex who 
are eminently domestic, and are not led to the 
exercise of ability from any pecuniary con- 
sideration; to the sheltered, protected woman, 
surrounded by every desirable comfort, and 
to the daughter of wealth, it would probably 
bring but little change, but to vast numbers of 
women who depend on their own resources, 
it would probably be of the same relative 
value as it is to man, which seems to be con- 
siderable from the jealousy with which it is 
guarded, and the evident disinclination on the 
part of many to share its possession. It is 
quite certain, however, that ever since the first 


agitation of the subject, woman has been 
elevating herself, that she has developed more 
individual ability within the past few years 
than in centuries before. We have now among 
women physicians, sculptors, painters, true 
artists, merchants, agriculturists and architects 
of no mean grade, who but for this opportunity 
of developing especial gifts, would have 
weariedly performed the routine of duties 
usually assigned to women, conscientiously, 
no doubt, but without that keen zest and 
positive enjoyment that characterizes the 
movements of those who find in their labor 
scope for their powers ; that which in its mere 
agitation has done much for woman may hold 
large possibilities in its full realization. A 
single legislative act even in our memory 
raised to the inestimable blessings of liberty 
millions groaning in bondage. What legisla- 
lation has done, legislation may yet do. This 
progressive movement, from its first feeble in- 
ceuiion, h: s followed out the natural order of 
progress, rising from the smallest beginning 
to its present gigantic proportions, performing 
all that it has promised in behalf of women, 
and we sec no reason to doubt its ability to 
carry out the designs in the future, if per- 
mitted to reach its final consummation. 

In reference to the promised purity of 
legislation to be attained through its opera- 
tion in the absence of absolute test, we can 
only say that in franchise woman will carry 
out the established principles of her organiza- 
tion. If it can be proved that she possesses 
a finer organization than man, that she is 
actuated by higher principles or more faithful 
to the dictates of conscience, then it is not-un- 
reasonablc to infer that legislation will bear 
the impress of these qualities. But lastly, il 
is an absolute certainty that the elevation of 
woman compels the elevation of the race ; it 
matters little how that elevation may be at- 
tained, whether through religion, education, 
or chivalry. Look at the condition of woman 
two thousand years ago ; note the influence of 
Jesus Christ exercised for her advancement; 
observe how steady, yet slow, has been her 
progress ever since, and see how perfectly the 
elevation of the entire race has kept pace with 
that progress, until in these latter days those 
nations most favoring her progress stand first 
in the rank of enlightened civilization True, 
her advancement has met with opposition at 
every step. We remember the doubt and fear 
expressed that woman would fail in the faith- 
ful performance of her duties of wife and 
mother, if she received as liberal an education 
as that of the opposite sex ; that doubt has no 
existence now. Look at those nations where 
woman has not advanced a step for centuries. 
See thousands of the sex sitting in profound 
intellectual darkness, being able neither to read 
or write. The calumniated flag of progress has 
never been unfurled over their devoted beads. 
No necessity there exists to stiffle the cry of 
excelsior ; for all is silence— deep, uninterrupted 
silence. Woman is passive, quietly subordi- 
nate ; no aspiration ; no hopes — scarcely that 
of immortality animates her existence. And 
has she not dragged the race into the dust with 
her ? Is it not deeply humiliated ? But it is said 
that objections arc not raised to her develop- 
ment, her advancement in knowledge, or to 
her lending aid in advancing the cause of 
purity and uprightness. Thus far shall thou 
go, and no farther, has echoed along the toil- 
some pathway at each progressive step, up to 
*his point of privilege ; yet onward has been 


the course, overcoming the doubt and prejudice 
that existed at the innovation of past experi- 
ences and time-honored customs, until now 
that course so commends itself to general ap- 
proval that even the opponents who demurred 
the most decidedly at every change accept the 
present position with evident satisfaction, the 
echo of* their voices, however, still vibrating 
along the onward course — no farther — no 
farther. - 

SEX AND WAGES. 

The Christian Union contains, in a brief article on 
this subject, the following words: “We feel intui- 
tively that when ’a woman does the same work aa a 
man, she should have the same pay." The words look 
fair, and sound well, and seem good; yet it somehow 
happens that intuitive feeling has very little to do in 
settling the knotty problems of the world, and nothing 
at all to do in settling this. We all know that always, 
in all countries, the average wages of women have been 
lower than those of men. To wbat is the fact attrib- 
utable? Legislation has not determined it; public 
sentiment has not established it. There is a law some- 
where in which it has its birth, and finds ite perpetua- 
tion. The rapacity of power in the hands of brutal 
men le responsible for the oppression of woman, hero 
and there, in the matter of wages, as it is for the op- 
pression of man ; but it has nothing to do with the 
general fact to which we allude. Nor is the “law of 
demand and supply," of which so much is said, prima- 
rily or principally active and deterrfSlnating in this mat- 
ter. But there U a law, easy to find by the candid 
observer, and impossible to bo set aside, which estab- 
lishes the inequality that the Union deplores : It is the 
law that that instrument orngent of labor which has 
the higher value shall command the greater return for 
use and operation. 

The owner of the mastiff that turns a churn cannot 
expect to receive for his work as much as the man who 
furnishes a horse to perform the same service. The horse 
is a hundred times more valuable than the dog as a mo- 
tive power. It is the dog, and not the horse, that settles 
the price at which churning can be done. We may 
“ feel intuitively ” that the dog ought to command the 
price accorded to the horse; but the fact is that the 
horse must come to the dog’s price, or lose his work at 
the churn entirely. The illustration is homely, and 
perhaps extreme, but it has the advantage of being 
forcible. Let us try another. The cheapest penknifo 
a man can use is one that has a single blade, adapted to 
the making of pens. If he insists ou having one that 
bears not only a penknife blade, but also a gimlet, 
corkscrew, toothpick, glove-buttouer, screw driver, file, 
saw, lancet, and hoof-hook, he must pay for it tho 
market price. He must not expect that because he 
proposes to use only the penknife-blade, he can buy it 
at the price of the penknife. 

We clip the foregoing from that promising 
new magazine, Scribner's Monthly, and the 
law the writer claims to have discovered, reg- 
ulating this matter of sex and wages, seems 
to us not only faulty in expression, but faulty 
per se ; as the value of an instrument for gen- 
eral purposes would seem to prevent its hav- 
ing a special value for any specific purpose 
which would peculiarly adapt it to skillful 
manipulation in any one department of labor. 
Man, as a laborer, it asserts, has a far greater 
value than woman. Granted ; but man’s 
value as a laborer dep?nds not on what he, 
individually, can accomplish in all depart- 
ments of labor, but upon his special -skill in 
what he does, and that results from having 
made a specialty of that particular depart- 
ment to which he turns his attention. Tho 
greater his skill, the greater returns for his 
labor. Should it not be so in the case of any 
operative ? Is it not so ? 

But the wording of the law : What kind of 
value does the writer mean, intrinsic or nom- 
inal ? 

The illustrations seem to be particularly un- 
fortunate; for if they do prove what is claimed 
for them, they as certainly prove ex^ly the 
contrary. In the instance of the horae and 
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the dog churning, the writer says, we feel in- 
tuitively that the dog ought to receive the 
same pay as the horse ; yet the horse must 
come to the price of the dog, or lose his work 
at the chum entirely. How is this, if that 
law is correct : “ That the instrument, or 
agent of labor having the higher value shall 
command the greater return for use and op- 
eration ?” Must not the horse have the pay of 
a horse, no matter if he do do dog’s work ? But 
really, instead of feeling that the dog should 
have the same pay as the horse for churn- 
ing, do we not rather feel that the horse, doing 
what the dog can do equally well, should have 
the same pay as the dog ? And so of the 
knife. Will the same whittling done by the 
knife, with all its complication of useful arti- 
cles, command a greater price than if done by 
the one with only one blade ? Of a lot of 
pens made by each, will that made by the 
more valuable knife cost more for making, 
merely because the knife used in making 
them was more valuable ? And yet it should 
be so, if the law discovered really is a law. 

; A boy and a man apply to cut a load of 
wood. For the job, is not the pay the same to 
each ? Does the man receive more pay for it 
than the boy, because he is more valuable as 
a general laborer ? Does not the work regulate 
the price? So much for the wood-chopping, 
no matter who does it, man or boy. 

Does not this prove that it is the work reg- 
ulates the wages ? Of the bobbin boy in the 
mill : Does not the work regulate the price ? 
For the man, although far more valuable as a 
general laborer, must come to the boy’s price, 
if he does boy’s work. 

In both cases, you do not give the man so 
much because he is a man , and the boy so 
much because he is a boy ; but so much for 
the work. 

To go back to the commencement of the 
Monthly's article, “ that intuition has very 
little to do in settling the knotty problems of 
this world, and nothing at all to do in settling 
this ” — of sex and wages. 

Does not the writer know that intuitions 
are the primary principles of reason, self-con- 
stituted, self-existent and self-evident as the 
anxioms of mathematics — the ne plus ultra of 
our mental inquirers. Consequently, whatever 
we feel intuitively, there must be just cause 
for our feeling. We leave the remainder of the 
article to another issue. 


HOMELESS. 


UY MARGARET WATCHFUL. 


“Died, at the residence of her husband, October 6th, 
1870, Mrs. M in the 60th year of her age.” 

Comtemplatel the masculine benevolence 
which prompted \the above. 

“ Was h. not pitiful, 

Near a Whole city full : 

Home she had none ! " 

After spending a quarter of a century in 
making a safe retreat for others, she folded 
her tired hands and died — as she had lived — 
homeless. Dying in her husband’s house,-, 
buried in the coffin his charity provided ; laid 
to rest, no doubt, in a spot of earth purchased 
by his generosity, how does her fate differ 
from that of the meanest pauper ? 

It might truthfully have been written, 
“ Died, in the depths of poverty ; ” for what 
else could it be that forced her to breathe her 
last under the roof of another ? 


Yes, she died a paupeT, a pensioner upon 
the bounty of her husband. He — generous 
soul — provided her with food and shelter 
while she lived, and at her death it was but 
just that the world should know something 
of his unparalleled benevolence. 

During her life men assured us Bhe was 
“ queen of the domestic circle ; ” “ her house 
was her kingdom ; ” but with her death, the 
miserable farce ended, and the manager 
stepped boldly forward to claim the proceeds. 
Her “ sphere ” was repeatedly defined by her 
gracious lord, with copious quotations from 
the writings of One who said “The laborer 
is worthy of his hire!” and, like the virtuous 
woman of old, “ she arose while yet it was 
night and provided meat for her household — 
working diligently with her hands — she did 
not eat the bread of idleness ; and when the 
faithful, tireless hands could no longer minis- 
ter to the wants of others, she folded them 
quietly, and died.” Not in her own house; 
not in the home she had striven to bless ; no. 
Her life was too short to earn a resting-place 
for the sole of her foot. She died “ at the 
residence of her husband ! ” Like the African 
slave, she might provide material for her 
labor, and toil night and day, but the work 
of her hands belonged to another. 

Why did God make woman human ? Why 
did He give her the common desire for pos- 
session, characteristic of the race, if He in- 
tended that her inheritance should be only in 
heaven ? 

Women are heartily sick of the shallow com- 
pliments men delight to bestow upon them. 
They are perfectly aware of their own hu- 
manity. Ten thousand poets could not charm 
original sin out of a woman’s heart ; and gaudy 
trinkets of glass and tinsel cannot compensate 
for the stolen pearl of justice. We want a 
little less courtship, and a little more owner- 
ship. 

These overwhelming pictures of feminine 
loveliness, which confront us from the col- 
umns of every religious periodical in the land, 
bear unmistakable traces of a masculine brush. 
These rare compounds of “ womanly sweet- 
ness, dignity, and gentleness-,” those Marys 
in purity and Marthas in prudence ; those 
wonders of moral grandeur and mental noth- 
ingness, are not flesh and blood women ; they 
are myths. 

God was not such a blunderer as to make 
woman too good for the companionship of 
man. He, at least, made her worldly enough 
to require food and shelter, and, like any other 
piece of weak humanity, she would consider 
it a luxury to call them her own. There is not 
a true woman, the world over, who would not 
far rather work day and night for a mere pit- 
tance, and eat the bread of independence and 
self-respect, than feel that she was dependent 
upon any man, no matter how truly she loved 
him, for the comforts or necessities of life. 

As for myself, I believe my insulted and 
indignant spirit would forever haunt and 
harass the man who would say of me, “ She 
died at the residence of her husband.” 

Oh, Justice! tear the bandage from thine 
eyes, and let their fury blaze upon the man 
who dares to pile dross earth upon the bal- 
ance, to weigh down the pure gold of Free- 
dom. 

Milford, Pa., has seven times as many wo- 
men as men. 


ODD WOMEN , ; 


To parody Juvenal’s hackneyed line, being 
men, nothing concerning women is alien to 
us. We read, therefore, with lively interest, 
that a new society has been formed in Eng- 
land called “The Reformed Order of Odd 
Women,” a sort of cross between a Burial 
Society and a Convivial Club. Some of the 
rules of this sisterhood are sufficiently curious. 
Its primary object is declared to be “ the 
cultivation of friendship, the pleasures of 
good company, and the improvement of 
morals,” and in these respects it resembles our 
own beloved “ Sorosis." One provision is 
that “ every Odd Woman shall cheerfully sub- 
scribe her wit to enliven the meeting, as well 
as her money to defray the expenses of the 
lodge,” which is like “the Sorosis” again. 
But other by-laws full of painful suggestions 
follow. Thus -. “ Any sister swearing, or 
singing an improper song, or giving an im- 
proper toast or sentiment, shall be fined three 
pence.” Moreover, we fear that Betsy Prigg 
and Sairey Gamp must both be among the Odd 
Sisters ; if not, why has the Society adopted 
the following rule ? 

“ Any sister entering the lodge-room In a state of 
Intoxication shall be flnod one shilling ; and every visit 
ing sister shall be fined one shilling ; and every visiting 
sister shall pay two pence for ale, to he drank with the 
lodge ale the same night, and any sister refusing to do 
so shall be fined one shilling to our own lodge fund or 
be expelled.” 

“ If they draw the Brighton Tipper here,” 
said Mrs. Gamp, “ I takes that trie at night, 
my love, it being considered wakeful by the 
doctors.” As there is an intimate connection 
between wakefulness and the “wit” which 
every Odd Woman is expected cheerfully “ to 
subscribe,” it seems to be rather an oversight 
that the Constitution of this lovely choir does 
not insist upon “ the Brighton Tipper ” to the 
exclusion of every other brew. — N. T. Tribune. 


THOSE DEVOTED HUSBANDS. 


. A Chicago lady writes to the Tin bune pro- 
pounding a question of solemn import, and 
also suggesting the existence of certain habits 
on the part of the husbands of that ambitious 
city, which is probably not altogether im- 
aginary. She asks: “What is that fearful 
maelstrom called business, which swallows 
up the purest and best of our married men 
after dark? Where is it located, and what, 
oh, what do they do there? Is it some infernal 
chowder that witches stir ? They come thence 
with mysterious particles of boiled lobster 
sticking to their silken beards ; the dust of 
Kenosha crackers is on their lips. Odors, 
strange and undefinable, cling about them ; 
they walk in tortuous ways ; their speech is 
thick ; they exaggerate. Is this business 
chimera of ubiquitous presence to be tolerated, 
when it invades our homes and thrusts mid- 
night vigils upon U9 ? We know this is“|a 
legitimate calling; for when our husbands 
leave us after tea to go up town they look 
weary and dejected, and when they return 
near morning they are livelier than crickets. 
But now we yearn to know where the part- 
ners of our bosoms are, that we might share 
the dangers of their ‘ business.’ It is not at 
their offices, for those are always dark. Doubt- 
less gome dreary, subterranean retreat, piled 
with ledgers and hard-cushioned chairs, re- 
ceives those self-sacrificing spirits, and all for 
us — 4or u* 1” 
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l^bout Women. 

Mrs. A. D. Richardson refuses to be inter- 
viewed by reporters. 

Mrs. Tracy Cutler has been lecturing in 
San Francisco on Wyoming and its woman 
voters. 

Miss Florence Rice, the contralto, is to be 
married to a young Brooklyn gentleman in 
London. 

Martha Way, for fifty-three years a Quaker 
ministeress, died at Chester, Pa., October 8, 
aged 76. 

The Universalists of Iowa City — Miss Au- 
gusta Chapin, pastor — will build next season 
a $15,000 church. 

Both the Lunatic Asylum, Worcester, Mass., 
and the State Almshouse, Tewksbury, have 
female physicians. > 

Mrs. G. A. Crosby is one of the new con- 
stables of Decatur. She is saidjto have a 
very taking way. 

i Miss Lydia Thompson denies the charges 
made against her, in an article in the Brooklyn 
Union , called the Blonde Brigade. 

It is said that Miss Maria L. Pool, an elegant 
and cultivated lady of the Tenth ward, quietly 
canvassed, and received seven votes for regis- 
ter. 

A Cleveland man was lately so mortified at 
his wife’s asking him for pocket mohey be- 
fore strangers, that he had to shoot her twice 
to keep h<3r quiet. 

Ristori, who is at present living at Naples 
with her family, is said to contemplate a 
professional visit to California before retiring 
from the stage. 

The Mormon girls have declared, by resolu- 
tions, that they discard dragging dresses as 
unclean, and paniers and Grecian bends as 
disgracing the human form. 

Miss Etta R. Barstow, a school teacher in 
Canton, Mass., has been stoned to death. The 
heathen of Canton, Mass., are little better 
than those of Canton, China. 

At the Mile. Nilsson reception in Boston 
there were in the procession a number of 
ladies in carriages, each of whom presented 
Mile. Nilsson with a bouquet of flowers. 

Miss Ellen Townsend has offered the Newport, .R I., 
farm of one hundred acres in the town of Portsmouth 
as a home for boys, and the matter has been referred 
to a special committee of the City Council. 

Are girls to be excluded from this home? 

“ Carrie,” of the Boston Traveller, says if 
women were as particular in the choosing of a 
husband as men are in the choosing of a 
virtuous wife^ a moral reformation would be 
soon begun. ^ 

A letter-writer, describing a recent ball, says 
the feature whi6h made the deepest impres- 
sion on him was the “ unusual number of 
very plump women foaming over the tops of 
dresses.” 

Miss Lilly Danton, a smart young woman 
of Jennings county, Ind., has prepared a lec- 
ture on “ The Diabolism of Divorce,” which 
she proposes to deliver whenever she can get 
an engagement. 

A young woman in Sacramento, Cal., is 
threatening to get a divorce on the novel 
ground of “ protracted festivities.” She says 
her husband celebrated his marriage by getting 
drunk, and has kept up the festival ever since. 
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“ A suit for the seduction of a blind, slmple-witted 
girl has been commenced In 8t. Louis." 

May the judge in this case prove as stern 
and inexorable as fate itself. 

Mrs. Eunice Cobb, mother of Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr., who writes so many continued stories, is 
an earnest temperance woman, and recently 
made a speech in Boston, which was very in- 
teresting and frequently applauded. 

The hackneyed argument that women ought 
not to vote because they cannot fight, would 
have no force in Dahomey : 

“ Domestic peace Is assured In Dahomey by the dread 
every wife feels lest her husband may give her to the 
king as a soldier.” 

The Detroit Free Press pronounces Mrs. E. Cady 
Stanton “ the ablest man in the Radical party." 

Mrs. Stanton may or may not consider the 
above complimentary. Perhaps she would 
rather have her genius and ability go to the 
credit of her own sex. 

The Woman's Advocate, a new' woman’s or- 
gan hailing from Carrollton, Mo., and edited 
by Mrs. Lizzie Graham Denslow, is a bright, 
pleasant-looking little periodical. We wish it 
all manner of success in the good work in 
which it is engaged. 

Emilia Marryatt Norris, a daughter of Cap- 
tain Marryatt, has published a juvenile story 
entitled “ Adrift on the Sea and a daughter 
of Thomas Hood, Mrs. Frances Freeling 
Brodnip, has now in the press “ The Whispers 
of a Shell ; or, Stories of the Sea." 

A novel idea is proposed by a writer in a 
recent number of Harper's Bazar. It is no less 
than the establishment of “ training colleges,” 
wherein intelligent young women may be 
taught how to rear infants according to the 
latest lights of medical and social science. 

Anna Cora Mowatt Ritchie was a Sweden- 
borgian and a firm believer in spiritual mani- 
festations. She used to assert most seriously 
that in all her trials after Mr. Mowatt’s decease 
she was in direct communication with him, 
and that he guided all the important actions 
of her life. 

We hear of a young lady about to be mar- 
ried, who promises to love, honor, and be gay, 
instead of obey. If to be gay means to be 
cheerful, happy, and contented, she is prom- 
ising something far more likely to secure a 
true union than any vain pledge made with- 
out the consent of reason or conscience. 

The women of Marseilles, it is said, are 
clamoring to have the guillotine set up, and 
demand that the first victim shall be the bishop 
of their city. This is significant when con- 
trasted with the efforts which women on this 
side of the water are making to abolish blood- 
shed and bring in the reign of peace. 

A woman in Kosbkomong, Ind., lost a goose some 
| two years ago through the ignorance of an amateur 
sportsman of MadiBon, who thought the bird was game, 
and put an end to its earthly career with a charge of 
buckshot. The old lady now claims damages in the 
sum of $80. 

This must have been the goose that layed 
the golden egg.^ 

The first wife of Elder Pratt was abandoned 
by that worthy pillar of the Mormon Church 
because she refused to admit of other wives 
in her husband’s household. Pratt is over 
seventy years of age, and yet a short time ago 
he had married a young girl only sixteen years 
old. He is a gray-headed grandfather, has 
more wives than he \nows what to do 'with, 
an<J seems on the lookout for more, 


At Milwaukee a lady named Drossner, hav- 
ing been married to a Jew for two years, has 
adopted his faith. She was renamed Sarah, 
and remarried according to Jewish rites, at 
the synagogue in Milwaukee, the services 
being conducted by the Rev. Mr. Eppstein. 

Mrs. Collings is pushing forward her con- 
tract on the Connecticut Valley road, just 
below Haddam, with great energy. The con- 
tract was taken by her father, but since his 
death she has assumed it She superintends 
the work personally, pays off her men, and 
shows true business capabilities. 

A man in Chicago has a pair of boots that 
were made for him when he was married — 
thirty years ago. He has only used them for 
wedding boots since ; but he has lost so many 
wives, and wedded so much, that they are 
badly worn. He says they can’t stand more 
than three more weddings, nor he either. 

A lady writer speaks truthfully when she says : “ To 
woman her shame is a living death ; to man, a sport 
that brings him little remorse, no brand, no loss of 
reputation.” 

May women realize this truth more and 
more deeply until with one voice they demand 
equal justice and equal punishments for men 
and women. 

Before Mrs. Newman left Utah she assisted 
in organizing an anti-Mormon society, with 
Mrs. Hollister, formerly Miss Carrie Matthews, 
the sister of Vice-President Colfax, as the 
President. At the organization of the society 
several Mormon women were present, and 
seemed to take a deep interest in the move- 
ment. 

The Empress Carlotta, of Mexico, whose 
gradual recovery we noticed some time since, 
is at present getting worse and worse again. 
Her attendants are noticing from time to time 
a total absence of mind, a failing which had 
left her latterly completely. Her old fears of 
poisoning comes back to her at times, and she 
refuses to cat anything but eggs and nuts. 

Mary Ann Allen is the name of a young woman who 
has turned burglar at Dayton, Ohio. She was arrested 
while in the act of breaking into a drug-store. One of 
the ablest woman's rights journals in the country is 
published in Ohio. ^ 

We cannot understand how these two items 
fit together. There may be some inherent 
connection between burglary and woman's 
rights, but we have never discovered it. 

“A young woman in Schenectady has been fined $20 
‘ for promenading the streets with a colored man ; ' and 
as Bhe could not pay the bill she has been sent to 
prison." 

What does this mean ? Will some one 
please to explain where the enactment is 
found upon our statue books by which a wo- 
man can be fined and imprisoned for walking 
the streets with a colored man ? 

Wonders will never cease. At least we so 
judge from the following paragraph in the 
New York Times: 

“ Boston voters viewed with astonishment two wo- 
men distributing votes at two of the polls in that city 
on election day.” 

The chief wonder about the above is that it 
should excite any wonder at all. Why should 
not women as well as men be at the polls on 
election day ? Are they not citizens ? Have 
they not an interest in the Commonwealth ? 
Are they not governed by the laws? Have 
they not an interest in the laws by which they 
are governed? The Revolution’s only re- 
gret about the fact mentioned by the Times is 
that the women were simply “ distributors ” 
of votes : they should have been actual voters. 
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A party of twelve young ladies in Albany i 
have formed themselves into a brass band. I 
They are under the instructions of a careful j 
teacher, and hope to appear in public during j 
the coming fall. Their uniform will be some- 
what after the Zouave style, only that the 
material will be of the Highland plaid for 
winter wear, with a beaver hat and feather, 
similar to a lady’s riding hat. 

Mrs. Phoebe Moses, of Gustavus, Ohio, now 
in her 80th year, has manufactured on a hand- 
loom 8,978 yards of carpet, flannels, blankets, 
table-linen, etc., since 1842, the greatest por- 
tion of her work being on carpets, of which 
she has woven 5,126 yards. The old lady 
moved from Hartland, Connecticut, in 1815, 
and has resided since that time in Gustavus. 
She is hale and hearty, and seems to be good 
for many years yet. 

Mary A. Stinebaugli, who graduated from 
Oberliu College in 1865, and who has lately 
become somewhat noted as a Methodist 
preacher, was married a couple of Sundays 
ago at Palermo the Rev. Henry S. Bradford, 
a Methodist minister. Just before the mar- 
riage ceremony Miss Stinebaugh preached be- 
fore the conference, which was in session at 
Palermo, after which she stepped from the I 
pulpit to the altar, when the marriage cere- 
mony was performed. 

We wish to call the attention of our carping 1 
male correspondent from Oregon, who once 
addressed the question to us, “ Who will take , 
care of the babies while the mothers’ go to the 
polls,” to the following paragraph, which we 
hope will effectually soothe his excited state 1 
of mind : 

“Mrs. Bolles haa knocked one ‘ objection ’ entirely 
ont of Bight by the statement that an Invention has 
been perfected in Boston, by which the cradle can be 
satisfactorily, securely and continuously rocked while 
the women go to vote." 

“The woman suffrage associations in Hampden and 
Hampshire counties. Mass., and the friends of the 
movement in Franklin, have prepared a letter of cate- 
chism to be addressed to the candidates for the legisla- 
ture, council, &c., in those counties, asking them to 
define their position for or against woman suffrage.” 

The above is an excellent device, and we 
wish it might be adopted by suffrage associa- 
tions all over the country. In this way a great 
many skulking sympathizers would be brought 
to avow themselves friends, and on the other 
hand, we should learn who are our foes. 

Maggie Mitchell did a good deed lately. 
An old actor for fifty years, residing in Hew 
York, was, through an unfortunate specula- 
tion and the villainy of others, reduced to ab- 
ject poverty. During his professional career 
he had been well acquainted with Maggie, and 
a short time since, his pecuniary condition be- 
coming known to that lady.^she sent him a 
handsome sum to prove for \his immediate 
wants, and also sufficient to pla^e him for the 
balance of his years in the V .Old Man’s 
Home.” 

The celebrated artists, Rosa Bonheur and 
Edward Frere, were allowed to pass through 
the Prussian lines on their way out of Paris, 
as one enthusiastic newspaper writer expresses 
it, “ with their palettes for safe conduct, and 
their mahl sticks as fairy wand.” Rosa 
Bonheur is now in London, and there is a 
rumor afloat that she is coming to America. 
We hope it may be our great good fortune to be 
able to furnish home, friends, and patronage 
to the woman who has demonstrated the high- 
est artistic ability as the possession of her sex. 


The receipts of Mrs. Scott Siddons for the 
two nights at Providence were not far from 
twelve hundred dollars. Mrs. Siddons wore 
a most elegant and costly bracelet — a present 
to her from Queen Victoria. It is shaped like 
a coronet, and contains thirty diamonds and 
fourteen rubies. The inscription upon it is 
as follows : “ To Mrs. Scott Siddons, as a 

souvenir of her visit to Osborne yesterday 
evening, and as a mark of the gratification 
which her performance afforded her Majesty, 
5th May, 1868.” 

“At Janesville, Wisconsin, a young lady pupil in the 
high school was punished by ninety-nine blows on the 
bare band, besides being compelled to stand in the mid- , 
die of the floor two days, for the heinous crime of 
chewing gum.” 

Here is an evidence of a relic of barbarism 
in our schools that ought to awaken the at- 
tention of philanthropists and reformers. W e 
heard the other day of a young lady teacher 
stoned to death by her pupils. Can we won- 
der that savage instincts sometimes come up- 
permost in the breast of scholars when so fe- j 
rocious a code of practice still governs our in- 1 
stitutions of learning ? 

We have just had a pleasant call at The 
Revolution office from our ever- welcome 
friend, Miss Susan B. Anthony, who had just 
come from Tenafly, N. J., the residence of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton. Last week Mrs. 
Stanton (who has just started on her Western 
tour), was visited by Mrs. Lucretia Mott and 
her sister, Mrs. Martha C. Wright, President 
of the New York State Woman’s Suffrage 
Society. This small party of shining lights 
must have added a new brilliancy to the au- 
tumnal tints of the New Jersey hills which 
surround our editorial predecessor’s country 
home. 

“ To one woman who consults us as to the propriety 
of bringing her lover to terms by legal measures, we 
would say, Don’t 1 don’t I— we implore you — drag wo- 
manhood through the mire in the endeavor to attach to 
you by legal means an unwilling heart. If the man 
you wish to marry has treated you in the manner in 
which you say, in heaven's name, let him go ! and on 
your knees thank God for lyour escape from such a 
mean dastard.” 

We heartily indorse the sentiments contained 
in the above paragraph. Nothing more readily 
makes our blood boil with indignation than 
the spectacle of a woman trying to apply the 
salve of healing to her wounded and outraged 
affections in a court of law. Let us have done 
with these disgraceful breach of promise cases. 

“A distinguished lawyer some time ago told us that 
a young Irish girl had called upon him to institute a 
suit for breach of promise against the man who had 
jilted her. They had had a quarrel, and in this quarrel 
her lover had struck her. “ What did he strike you 
with ? ” interrogated our friend— 14 his hand ? ” “ His 
boot,” she replied. “His boot ? ” damanded the law- 
yer; “did he throw it at youf” “No, sur; his fut 
was in it I ” she replied. “ Oh 1 then he kicked you T ” 
“Yessar!” “ And would you marry a man who, be- 
fore marriage, would kick youf” “Faith and I wud, 
sur ; for sure It’s the disgrace for a girl not till be mar- 
ried 1 ” 

The above story, which the Sunday Dispatch 
tells, contains the creed of the average woman, 
both of high and low life. The disgrace of 
marrying a brutal or vicious man seems less 
in her eyes than the disgrace of not marrying 
at all. 

The same paper contains a description of 
the kind of mental pabulum editors of popu- 
I lar ladies magazines, think it meet to deal out 
to their readers. Is it not high time for wo- 
men to demand a different order of intellectual 
nutriment ? 

I “The work will demand absolutely no mental labor* 


as the lew aonnd and reflective the reading matter in 
such papers the better. What we want,” he continued, 
“ is plenty of highly -spiced, sensational stories, pas- 
sionate verses, translations from French magazines of 
fashion, descriptions of the various fashionable games 
and dances, gossip as to the dresses and covert scandal 
about the reputation of women in high life, designs for 
worsted and crochet work, &c., Ac. — nothing what- 
ever that will tax the weak brainB, or that may reprove 
the lax morality of the readers. Magazines and papers 
such as this always pay financially ; and a publisher 
who attempts to direct or to create a taste for a sounder 
and more healthful literature is simply a fool, who 
ruins himself without improving others. To succeed, 
we must cater to the desires of the public as they now 
exist, and not try to elevate or improve them in the 
least.’* 

The Tribune , which does not advocate wo- 
man’s suffrage, but, on the contrary, opposes 
it, treated its readers, on Friday last, to an 
a’nimated description of a war which it sup- 
poses to exist between The Revolution and 
The Woman's Journal : — a state of things en- 
tirely unknown to at least the first-named of 
these belligerents. The Tribune seems deter- 
mined to fix on The Woman's Journal the 
imputation of teaching dangerous and im- 
moral doctrines — a charge which The Revo- 
tion, with all its supposed hostility, has never 
made, and sees small reason to make. But 
the Tribune is pertinacious, and says that 
there is “a moderate amount of free-love in 
one of the original elements that constitute 
the present Boston composite woman’s or- 
gan.” It seems to us that the Tribune’s attack 
on The Woman's Journal is cruel under the 
cover of being kind. To charge the joint 
journal of Mrs. Livermore and Mrs. Cole as 
guilty of “ a moderate amount of free-love ” 
is the next worst thing to charging it with an 
immoderate amount. Free-love is like prussic 
acid : — “ a moderate amount ” kills as cer- 
tainly as a greater quantity. And Mr. Gree- 
ley must not forget that he too has been 
charged with being a free-lover. Our own 
opinion is that Mr. Greeley and Mrs. Liver- 
more may stand safely under the double shel- 
ter of each other’s life-long good repute. 

Our keen-scented critic, the Tribune— a 
journal dreadfully wrong on the woman ques- 
tion, yet generous and kind-hearted in the 
main — refers to the letter which we last week 
printed from Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, in 
the following somewhat extraordinary way : 

“ She treats of Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
as a dapper authority on dress, manners, and culinary 
utensils, and explains the slavery under which his 
wife suffers, and which he 1 b Incapable of compre- 
hending.” 

We do not know how the Tinbune could 
have read Mrs. Stanton’s brief and piquant 
letter, but we have not been able, even after 
reading it a third time, to discover in it any 
allusion to the slavery which Col. Higginson’s 
estimable wife is supposed to suffer at that 
mild philanthropist’s gentle hands. Col. Hig- 
ginson has been a life-long advocate of eman- 
cipation — both of negroes and of women. 
That he is incapable of comprehending his 
wife’s domestic thraldom we can readily be- 
lieve, because we happen to know that this 
lady, like an invalid queen, governs her house- 
hold with supreme sway, and that her empire 
of love is delightfully felt and proudly ac- 
knowledged by all on whom it falls. We say 
thi* in the Colonel’s defence against a sup- 
posed attack made on him in The Revolu- 
tion. He is a gentleman who is as far from 
making any woman a slave as is the fine 
young bachelor who is managing editor of 
the Tribune. 
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LETTER FROM LONDON. 


BY EMILY FAITHFli LL> 


Victoria Press, Oct. 19, 1870. 

To the Editin' of the Revolution : 

The stirring news of the hour is the consent 
Just accorded by Her Majesty to the marriage 
of the Princess Louise with the young Marquis 
of Lome, the eldest son of a man who has 
proved himself a nobleman in the true sense 
of the word. With the exeption-of a few res- 
olute Conservatives — the bluest of the blue 
Tories — the announcement has been received 
with positive enthusiasm. At a large dinner 
given to Lord Lome by his tenantry the other 
evening at Campbeltown, in answer to the 
toast, “ The Health of the Princess Louise,” 
Lord Lome, in replying, remarked : 

“■My friends — The PrinceBB Louise, being told I was 
to meet yon here to-day, asked mo to convey her 
thanks to yon in case you drank her 'health. For my 
own part, I need hardly tell yon how denr those cheers 
you have given for her are to me, giving me an earnest, 
as they do, of the welcome she will receive from those 
among whom I trust, God permitting, she may be 
allowed often in future years to live." 

What with one son forming a royal alliance, 
and another (Lord Archibald Campbell) in 
training as a merchant, the Duke of Argyll 
must, indeed, be esteemed an exceptional 
father. 

Professor Maurice opened the seventeenth 
session of the Working Man’s College in Great 
Ormond street by a singularly appropriate 
address, the other evening, in the course of 
which he spoke of the war, observing that the 
words of the Count de Gramont were the 
knell of the Empire and the Papal sove- 
reignty, and were responded to by all classes, 
although every class repudiated them ; adding 
that if the several classes in France or in Eng- 
land were spoken to in the right, they would 
respond to the right, and one great object 
of the college was to establish the right by 
destroying the barriers between classes, and 
aiding in the promotion of that unity of feel- 
ing which should make all Englishmen one 
people. They had never, in that college, flat- 
tered the working class, the reason being that 
the conductors of the institution reverenced 
and loved them, and claimed brotherhood and 
equality with them, not superiority. He re- 
minded the students of Mazzini’s words — a 
man from whom in many things he differed — 
that our duties were of far greater importance 
than our interests or rights, and that truth 
in all things was above all things essential, 
aDd this was a lesson which the present con- 
tinental whr should teach us. If truth and 
right pervaded all the acts and conduct of 
mankind, ana it was the purpose of the col- 
lege to inculc&fe and promote truth and right, 
the sword and the spear would be useless, and 
wars would be heard of no more. 

Just as I was crossing Regent Circus this 
afternoon I met the Princess of Wales driving 
in a low open carriage, and looking, I am glad 
to say, very much the better for her absence 
from London and freedom from court ceremo- 
nies and restrictions. “All work and no play” 
has a very bad effect upon more exalted per- 
sonages than the traditional “ Jack ! ” 

And now I must tell you of the Female 
Medical College in London, which has Just 
commenced its seventh annual lession. The 
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chairman opened the proceedings by reading 
a letter from Dr. Spratt, of the Hospital for 
Diseases of the Chest, in which he bore valua- 
ble testimony to the services of the ladies 
trained in the college. Mr. Newlands, tht 
lecturer on chemistry, then delivered the inau- 
gural address. After a few preliminary re- 
marks he said : 

“The movement we are engaged in is nnostentatior.s, 
but by no means insignificant ; it is, in fact, worthy to 
be ranked with some of the prominent progressive 
movements which have been bo characteristic of the 
present century. Have they not one and all been 
denounced as reckless innovations ? Have not their 
promoters been stigmatized as idle dreamers, crack- 
brain enthusiasts, or dangerous fanatics ? But we 
know the uniform result. The wildest dream, the very 
madness of one age, becomes the ordinary usage and 
the every-day life of the next. Not many years ago, 
.nothing could be better, either for safety or speed, than 
the old stage-coach ; and when it was proposed to travel 
by steam, the proposal was denounced as absurd, un- 
necessary, and dangerous. It was proved to demon- 
stration that a speed of some twenty miles an hour 
would destroy life. Yet Stephenson and others perse- 
vered, and they produced a new burden-bearer, that 
could toil without pain, and work without repose, and 
every laud on the surface of the globe now echoes to 
the snorting of the iron horse. We thus perceive that 
in the commencement every movement is treated with 
indifference, or entirely ignored. Then all kinds of 
ridicule are plentifully bestowed upon it. Then every 
description of argument is adduced to prove that it 
canuot possibly succeed ; every obstruction is thrown 
in its path to prevent it from succeeding, and— lastly, 
it succeeds. In which of these stages of progress is 
the ‘ Ladles’ Medical College ’ at the present moment ? 
We cannot complain that it is by any means ignored. 
Of ridicule we have received a moderate share, but that 
has toned down of late, the stale and flat witticisms 
brought Into requisition having completely failed in 
prejudicing the public mind against the thoroughly 
useful and practical objects of our society. The 
opposition to us by way of real argument has been but 
slight, and such arguments have answered themselves. 
Having passed these stages of indifference, of ridicule, 
of argument, it only' remains to say that this medical 
college, so far as its studies and their results are con- 
cerned, is at the present moment an undeniable success. 
What i» now required is for the friends and supporters 
of this institution to collect funds to purchase a pro- 
per library and museum of reference, and also to obtain 
a charter of incorporation, so as to give to it a recog- 
nized position among the medical colleges of the coun- 
try. No one can maintain that it is unseemly for a 
woman to attend to her fellow-women, or to children, 
in their hours of sickness and suffering; and that ladies 
so acting should know exactly what they are about, 
and have a full comprehension of the circumstances 
and characteristics of the case they are dealing with, is 
surely no more than what 1 b required by the dictates 
i of common sense. No one says that it is improper for 
a woman to act as a nurse, even to tlie opposi te box. 
Has not the poet said, 

“ Her lot is with you ever to be found, 

Watching the stars ont by the bed of pain." 

And yet it has been hinted that it is indelicate and 
improper for ladies to prosecute medical studies with 1 
the view of attending their own sox. Some would say 
that the real impropriety, or indelicacy, lies in the 
opposite quarter, lies with those who would exclude 
ladies from a lucrative branch of practice for which 
they are naturally better adapted than men, and which 
was formerly almost entirely in their own bands. But 
the truth is that delicacy is by no means the only con- 
sideration in the question at issue. In real suffering, 
most persons are only too glad to obtain the first avail- 
able assistance, without caring whether it is afforded 
by man or woman. This charge of indelicacy is, how- 
ever, only a transparent disguise. There is nothing 
indelicate in a woman practising medicine, but there is 
something quite outrageous io her being paid for so 
doing. 

The fee, or not the fee, that is the question. 

The real apprehension, then, is that the admission of 
women to the ranks of the medical profession would, 
by increasing the number of practitioners, diminish 
the income of each individnal. Now, to a certain 
extent, this may be true ; but I believe there are cases 
which a female practitioner might attend to which 
would never have besn intrusted to an ordinary doctor. 
Some women would sooner hare the roughest attend- 


ance from their own sex, however ignorant, and would 
even sooner go without any medical attendance what- 
ever than call in a male practitioner. In many places 
medical men might not welcome the competition of 
women in this lucrative branch of tbelr practice, but as 
there are some 20,000 medical men in this country, and 
1,000 students enter every year to keep up the ranks of 
the profession, a hundred fully qualified ladies offering 
their services every year would only cauBe ten per cent, 
of the male Btudents to devote themselves to other and 
more masculine employments, so that no injury would 
accrue to existing practitioners. There are also many 
medical men who would gladly give up midwifery as a 
separate department to properly educated women. 

"Medical men will also, in future, have more time at 
their disposal for the study of cases requiring a higher 
order of treatment, and there is no doubt that the 
change will ultimately prove to be in the true interest 
of the medical profession. It happens also that Beveral 
of the ladies now qualifying as skilled midwives are the 
relatives of medical men, by whom they would probably 
have to be maintained, were it not for the operations 
of our society. So in such cases, at least, what the 
medical man loses in one direction be gains in another. 
In these days, however, of enlightenment and progress, 
the prejudices and private interests of no class what- 
ever can long be suffered to obstruct the welfare of tho 
community and the principles of free trade ” 

Several gentlemen then addressed the meet- 
ing, but I understand that the ladies accepted 
the part of listeners only. In fact, all the 
centres for usefulness are preparing for a 
brisk winter campaign. 

By permission of the Lord President of the 
Council, and under the general assistance of 
the influential committee of ladies who under- 
took this work last year, a series of elementary 
lectures for ladies will be delivered twice a 
week in the lecture theatre of the South Ken- 
sington Museum, commencing on the ninth 
of November. The services of Professors 
Huxley, Guthrie and Oliver have been again 
secured. A new feature in this new educa- 
tional movement will be an advanced course, 
consisting of about sixteen lectures on heat 
and light by Mr. Guthrie, followed by about 
twelve on human physiology by Mr. Huxley. 
The London Ladies’ Educational Association 
announce courses of lectures on English and 
French literature, about thirty-six, given at 
the rate of two a week, and annexed to the 
regular work of University College. 

Nor are individual workers asleep. Mrs. 
Butler, Mrs. Pennington, Mrs.JKing, etc., have 
just gone down to Canterbury over the spe- 
cially painful work to winch their energies 
are devoted in opposition to the legislation, 
respecting which I lately noticed a forcible 
article (in reference to its introduction at 
St. Louis) in the columns of The Revo- 
lution. Miss Rye, too, has once again 
returned from Canada, and had an inter- 
view with the Liverpool Industrial Schools 
Committee. She reports that she had not the 
slightest difficulty in disposing of the last 
batch of children, and although she had left 
ten at the depot in Canada, yet they were so 
very young as to be suited only for adoption, 
not for service. The applicants for children 
to be adopted were comparatively few. Very 
young children were not so easily disposed of 
as girls of nine and ten years old and upwards. 
For the latter the demand was great and in- 
creasing. She had now fully 200 applications 
for young girls ; not all from Canada this 
time, for a great many of them were from the 
United States. On her last voyage but one 
she took nine girls to the Mississippi district, 
and she had recently received a letter saying 
that they had given such great satisfaction 
that she would have fifty applicants for each 
child she could take to that district. From 
Vicksburg she had forty application^ Lev- 
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ington twenty, and ten from Danville, Ken- 
tucky. If she had twenty times the power and 
strength of carrying on the work, she would 
be able to find homes for the children. The 
bulk of those with whom they were placed in 
service were respectable families engaged in 
farming land, and she thought that kind of 
life the most advantageous for such children 
to be put to. When the children had been 
there twelve months she intended to ask for 
photographs of some of them, and bring them 
to England to those interested in the children ; 
and she felt sure they would scarcely know 
them again, they looked so well and were 
dressed so differently. She would be glad to 
take as many more as the guardians could 
send from Liverpool, and also from other 
workhouses, though she did not desire to have 
any under nine years old, owing partly to the 
season of the year and the greater difficulty of 
disposing of such young children. She wished 
that a similar agency could be organized for 
sending out young orphan boys, for there was 
just as wide a field and great a demand for 
them as for girls. She wished to have an 
opportunity to megt the relatives of children 
suitable for sending out, in order that, by 
explaining the circumstances to them, she 
might be able to remove prejudices against 
their going out to a new country. 

Dr. Elizabeth Garrett has been to Sedan, 
and writes as follows : 

“Having just returned from Sedan I cannot but 
wonder at the refusal with which offers of help from 
Englishwomen willing to assist in nursing the wounded 
have been met by the English Society. 

At Sedan the hospitals are overcrowded with pa- 
tients, and nnder-offleered both as to doctors and 
nurses. At the Anglo-American Hospital Dr. Marion 
8ims and Dr. Webb told me they would be very glad to 
have more of the aid women could give them. Dr. Sims 
introduced me to several ladies now working there, 
and said to me privately that their services were ex- 
ceedingly valuable. These ladies also begged me to 
send some more Englishwomen 4 of the right sort ’ to ' 
help in the nursing. 

“It is easy to sympathize with the prejudice enter- 
tained against the scntimeutal sort of lady nurse. 
Happily, however, she is rare in real life. I saw 
Frenchwomen, in and near Sedan, dressing gunshot 
wounds with quiet skill and composure. I did not see 
a single indication of the work being too hard for them 
or too harrowing for their feelings. Very many Eng- 
lishwomen could, I am sure, do similar work, and do it 
equally well. 

“ It appears to me, indeed, that wliat is really needed 
at the present moment is precisely that which women 
are peculiarly fit to contribute— viz., not money, the 
fund in hand being probably in excess of that which 
will ever he administered, but personal help, in the 
rapid and efficient distribution of that which has been 
already contributed. Without for a moment disparag- 
ing all that is being done by Col. Loyd Lindsay and 
Capt. Brackenbury, it appeared to me that the machin- 
ery for the distribution of the English funds was 
extremely inadequate, both to the urgent requirements 
of the wounded and to the amount of the fund provided 
1£r their aid. This defect presented itself to me in each 
of the three great divisions of thet work ; there were 
too few doctors, too few nurses, and far too slow a dis- 
tribution of stores. 

“At the Anglo-American Hospital atWcdan ICO fresh 
cases had been received during the day preceding my 
visit. There were 500 cases, all Beverc oneB. in the 
hospital. Doctors and nurses were doing their parts 
gallantly, but no amount of devotion will enable a 
small staff to administer properly such a hospital as 
this. Whether in the nursing department the helpers 
arc men or women seems to me to be a matter of small 
moment; the urgent thing is to multiply the present 
Btaff five or six-fold with the least possible delay. Iam, 
sir, yours, etc., Elizabeth Garrett, M. D. 

Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell has also something 
to say of special interest to your readers. She 
writes : 

“Having bean an active member of the Sanitary 
Costmisalon daring tha America eivll war, I «tn tee- 
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tify to the important services rendered by women 
during the immediate pressure of work that follows an 
engagement. At the outbreak of hostilities in 1861 we 
were called on to organize rapidly a body of nurses. 
We at once selected 100 women from many thousand 
applicants, whom we equipped, drilled, forwarded, and 
kept under observation. Some were placed in perma- 
nent, others in temporary hospitals, and some drifted 
on to the battle-fields. The arduous and faithful ser- 
vice rendered by these women was invaluable. They 
would take a house or hut, scrub, lay down beds or 
straw, cook, wash, and tend their wounded with a 
rapidity and aptitude most important during the first 
pressure of work; and many of them remained for 
months in the more permanent hospitals, and died in 
the service. Not one of those whom we sent out was 
a professional nnrse ; several of them were ladies ; and 
all over the country numbers of educated women, ani- 
mated by patriotic zeal, rendered invaluable aid to the 
wounded. It was fonnd that women could support the 
most terrible sights, and brave all danger, from their 
strong sympathy with suffering. I knew one woman, 
a German, who spent three dnys on the scene of a san- 
guinary Western engagement, taking only snatches of 
sleep, wading in deep mud, turning over heaps of slain, 
drawing ont and refreshing those who still breathed, 
and thus saving nearly thirty lives. The personal 
devotion of which women are capable might be organ- 
ized into a service of great efficiency ; and at the pres- 
ent time it is surely a duty to welcome and invite the 
help of all competent persons, when, as in Sedan, every 
third house is a hospital, and the wonnded are suffering 
from want of attendance and rapid distribution of 
supplies.” 

Nor must I omit to tell you that one of the 
principal difficulties in the way of woman ob- 
taining a complete medical education in Edin- 
burgh has been removed, and six students are 
hard at work, dissecting a female subject in 
Dr. Ilnndysidc’s Practical Anatomy Room. 
A story, relative to the one lady who has also 
asserted her right to enter as a student at the 
Royal Academy, is thus told by Mr. Jefferson, 
in the October number of Art: 

“The circumstances under which Miss Hereford 
gained admission to a school from which usage had ex- 
cluded womaukind for more than ninety years, consti- 
tute one of the drollest episodes in the story of female 
artin England. With a view no less to the establish- 
ment of one of the social rights of her countrywomen, 
than to her own advancement in study. Miss Hereford 
wrote to the authorities of the academy, requesting 
that they would supply her with one of their printed 
forms of application for permission to enter their col- 
lege as a probationer student. On the face of this 
written request there was nothing remarkable. The 
writer's signature did not declare her sex ; nor did her 
handwriting betray her gender. In the ordinary way 
of business, the official whoj-eccived the letter remit- 
ted the usual printed form, which in due course was 
returned to him properly filled in by the applicant, who 
again took care to sign only the initial letter of her 
Christian name. Nothing in the application arousing 
suspicion, the authorities formally accepted the appli- 
cant ns a probationer student ; whereupon. Miss Here- 
ford presented herself in Trafalgar square, and, to the 
amazement of porters, attendants, teachers, and con- 
servative academicians, proclaimed herself a woman. 
Like lightning the news of this startling achievement 
ran the round of the studios. At St. John's Wood and 
Kensington consternation or laughter prevailed in 
every artistic set." 


THE OPPOSITION IN OREGON. 


Albany, Oregon, Oct. 25, 1870. 

Ed. Revolution : At last, Albany has had a 
sensation ! Y csterday evening, as I was walk- 
ing homeward from my place of business, my 
attention was momentarily attracted by a bill 
announcing that Mrs. Field, of San Francisco, 
would lecture upon the “ Social, Political and 
Moral Consequences following the Ballot in 
the hands of Woman,” or something to that 
effect. About a baker’s dozen of us, princi- 
pally human rights people, responded to the 
call. The speaker is a combative, robust, 
good-looking specimen of the genus feminine, 
who finds it impoaaibls to praettes what she 


preaches about the private sphere of her less 
ambitious sisters. She started out with the 
cheering information that California was be- 
ing shaken from center to circumference l y 
the clamor of women and their co-workers— 
the leading men of the State — for the eman- 
cipation of woman. She said that the math r 
was pressed upon the attention of the Legis- 
lature with such persistency, and such appar- 
ent good reasoning, that she had the honor of 
declaiming before that august body, and by 
her own unaided efforts defeated the bill! 

The last session of the California Legisla- 
ture had provoked the ridicule of every read- 
ing community on the coast, had become a 
standing byword in consequence of its sophis- 
tries and general imbecility, but it remained 
for this feminine champion of a dying cause 
to explain to the baker’s dozen of her hearers, 
last evening, that the reason that august and 
honorable body had not, in one instance, yield- 
ed to the demands of its constituency was be- 
cause she had stepped forward and defeated 
the will of the people. W e — the baker’s dozen — 
listened deferentially and attentively during 
the well-worded discourse for something in 
the shape of argument to sustain her positior, 
but were doomed to disappointment. She is 
simply an adventurer, striving to speculate 
upon the pockets of the timid and conserva- 
tive, knowing that the dying cause she adve- 
cates is beyond redemption, and can only be 
stimulated and kept alive a little longer by 
such feminine lobbyists as herself, that there- 
by she may enlarge her nursing fees. 81ie 
admitted that her cause was hopeless — at 
which your correspondent couldn’t restrain a 
little applause— and the only point she made 
was that woman’s sphere was at iiome, where 
she could see well to the ways of her house- 
hold. How I did pity that poor husband 
whose wife has deserted the sacred slirine of 
his fireside, neglected his socks and buttons, 
and otherwise left him “ to shift for himself” 
[excuse the slang], in order to convince us 
that we have no time to spare from house du- 
ties to cast a vote or attend to politics. When 
I go to the woman’s rights convention in Cali- 
fornia this winter, I’ll endeavor to hunt him 
up and darn his socks for him — poor man. 

A. J. Duniway. 


The London Spectator proposes the Duke of 
Lome, after his approaching marriage to the 
Princess Louise, as Embassador to Washing- 
ton. Whereupon, the Tribune begs leave to 
decline the honor, on the ground that the 
presence of royalty at our Capital “ would 
hike all the starch out of the moral character 
of American women.” Who knows but it 
might also injure the moral starchiness of 
some of our male tuft-hunters, and toad-eat- 
ers. We already have a Princess Editha 
among us ; but American women have suffered 
no marked deterioration in consequence. Who 
can say but they might without ruin endure 
the presence of a scion of the blood-royal ? 


" James B. Murray, of 204 Third street, one of Mar- 
shal Sharpe's deputies for the election, was arraigned 
in Essex Market Police Court yesterday on a charge of 
beating his wife. Mrs. Murray swore that lie was in 
the habit of beating her. and Alderman Welsh, the 
magistrate, committed him in default of $300 bail for 
trial at the Special Sessions." 

The World claims that Murray has 1 eei 
practicing upon his wife, in order to get him- 
self in trim to beat voters at the polls. How- 
ever that may be, he evidently is a worthy 
guardian of public order. 
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MRS. BULLARD'S MISSION TO 
ENGLAND. 


Mrs. Laura Curtis Bullard, the Editor of 
The Revolution, sailed to-day for Europe 
in the steamer “ Java” in company with her 
father, mother, and son. As Mr. and Mrs. 
Curtis are to make an extensive continental 
tour, Mrs. Bullard takes advantage of this 
opportunity to accompany them for a brief 
visit to England with a view to inquire into 
the condition and prospects of the woman’s 
rights movement in that country. Mrs. Bullard 
will write regularly for The Revolution 
during her absence, giving the results of her 
inquiries and observations, it is an interesting 
time ,‘just now, to go abroad on such an errand 
as this. There is no impropriety in our 
saying, even in Mrs. Bullard’s own journal, 
since she is now absent, that hardly any 
American Woman has a larger personal ac- 
quaintance with the leading men and women 
of Great Britain than she — an acquaintance 
formed during several visits to that country, 
and maintained by an extensive correspond- 
ence ever since. Mrs. Bullard is keenly 
interested in the present aspects of the woman 
question in England, and wants to make herself 
familiar with the foreign situation by a person- 
al survey of the field. Of course our readers 
will know how to value the letters and other , 
communications which they will now shortly ^ 
begin to receive from her transatlantic'pen. 

SHALL WE TAKE EACH OTHER BY 
THE HAND? 


The existence of two organizations for 
woman’s enfranchisement has stimulated 
among the members of each a desire, more or 
less extensive and hearty, for a union of both 
into one. A new proposition looking to such 
an end is about to be offered by one of these 
societies to the other. Before stating its 
terms, we will refer to a few historic facts 
out of which this renewed effort has grown. 

In May, 1869, a large number of the advo- 
cates of woman’s rights, taking advantage of 
their being, present at the reformatory anni- 
versaries in\New York, united themselves into 
an organization called The National Wo- 
man’s Suffrage Association, of which Mrs. * 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton was unanimously 
chosen President, and Miss Susan B. Anthony 
was the controlling spirit in the executive 
management. This Society immediately com- 
mended itself to many friends of the cause 
throughout the country, but not to all. Mrs. 
Stanton and Miss Anthony elicited admir- 
ation on one side, and opposition on the 
other. Their known radicalism of views 
and their aggressive methods of action were 
made the occasion (perhaps justly in part, and 
certainly unjustly in greater part) of criticism 
by what we may call the Boston wing of the 
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movement. This dissatisfaction, or, if not this, 
then some other cause (for nobody could ever 
exactly explain it) gave rise to the formation 
at Cleveland, O., in November, 1869, of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association, of 
which the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher was 
chosen President, and Mrs. Lucy Stone Chair- 
man the Executive Committee. After the 
first of these societies had been in existence 
for eleven months, and the other for five, a 
Committee of Conference was called at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, April, 1870, 
with a view to devise, if possible a plan to 
unite the two. A majority of this committee 
proposed a plan the substance of which was 
that the two societies should become one un- 
der a new name, a new constitution, and new 
officers. The proposed new organization, 
thus sketched on paper, was to be presented 
to the two de facto organizations, and these 
were to merge themselves into it. Accord- 
ingly, in May, 1870, at Apollo Hall, New 
York, the National Woman’s Suffrage Asso- 
ciation merged itself into the proposed new 
organization under the name of The Union 
Woman’s Suffrage Society, and elected Theo- 
dore Tilton, editor The Independent , to its 
presidency. Mr. Tilton accepted on condition 
that the plan of union should be still held out 
to The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, for acceptance or rejection by them at 
their meeting in November, 1870, now near at 
hand. It was understood also that Mr. Tilton 
favored the union of the two under the presi- 
dency, not of a man, but of a woman. The 
Union Woman’s Suffrage Society appointed at 
its annual meeting a committee to confer with 
the other association on the subject of union. 
That committee was appointed under the 
following resolutions which were unanimously 
passed : 

Whereas, a conference was held at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, April 6th, called for the purpose of considering 
the expediency of a union of the two existing national 
associations for woman's enfranchisement ; and 
W hereas a plan of union was proposed by that confer- 
ence to the two aforesaid associations, to be acted upon 
at their annual meetings, namely, by the “ National ” 
in May, and by the “ American ” in November of 
the current year ; and 

Whereas, this plan, in its Bubstancc, was, after full 
discussion, unanimously approved by the “ National ” 
at Apollo Hall, New York, May 10th, 1870, resulting in 
the merging of that organization into “ The Union wo- 
man's Suffrage Society ; " and 
Whereas, we earnestly solicit, and will cordially 
welcome, the co-operation of “ The American Woman 
Suffrage Association'' in this plan of union; therefore 
Resolved, that a committee of seven be appointed by 
the chair to confer with the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, at its annual meeting in November, 
either in person or by letter, and the same are hereby 
empowered to make any 6uch changes, either In the 
name, the constitution, or the officers of “The Union 
Woman’s Suffrage Society ’’ as shall be agreed upon 
jointly by that committee and the “American Woman 
Suffrage Association ’’ with a view to the harmoniza- 
tion of all the friends of woman's suffrage into one na- 
tional organization. 

In pursuance of the above resolutions, 
the committee therein designated have pre - 
pared a note to the other society as follows : 

To the American Woman Suffrage Association : 

Friends and Co-workers: We, the undersigned 
a committee appointed by the Union Woman’s Suffrage 
Society in New York, May, 1870, to confer with you on 
the subject of merging the two organizations into one, 
respectfully announce : 

First, that in our judgment no difference exists be- 
tween the objects and methods of the two societies, 
nor any good reason for keeping them apart ; 

Second, that the society we represent has invested us 
with full power to arrange with you a union of both 
under a single constitution and executive ; 

Third, that we aek you to appoint a committee of 


equal number and authority with our own, to consum- 
mate if possible this happy result. 

Yours, in the common cause of woman’s enfranchise- 
ment. 


Laura Curtis Bullard, 
Mattie Griffith Browne, 
Isabella Beecher Hooker, 
Sarah Pugh, 

James W. Stillman, 


Samuel J. May, 
Gbrrit Smith, 
Fred’k Douglass, 
Char. E. Wilbour, 
Jose. S. Gripping, 


Theodore Tilton, Ex- Officio. 


After Mrs. Bullard, the chairman of the 
above committe, had sent the above vote to the 
various other members for their approval and 
signatures, she received the following letters in 
reply : 


FROM THE REV. SAMUEL J. MAY. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 10th, 1870. 

Dear Mrs. Bullard : I hasten to reply to yours* of 
the 8th, just received. I sincerely wish to see the Union 
Woman’s Suffrage Society and the American Woman 
Suffrage Association united in one National organiza- 
tion, and I see no reason why the two should not be- 
come one. PleaBe subscribe my name to the letter 
proposing Buch a union. 

I regretted very much that I could not be at the 
celebration of the second decade anniversary of the 
formation of the Woman's Rights Society. But I was 
too much fatigued by the interesting, important, and 
exciting discussions and doings of our National Uni- 
trrian Conference to venture out in the evening. I 
have been less well than usual during the past four or 
five months, and therefore am obliged to be more care- 
ful of my self. Respectfully yours, 

Samuel J. May. 


FROM SARAH PUGH 
Germantown, Pa., Nov. 10th, 1870. 

My Dear Mrs. Bullard: If there be any disposition 
for union this missive will open the way for it. My 
name is, of course, at your service. 

It is to be hoped that the West, in attendance at 
Cleveland, will at least give the matter a fair hearing, 
unbiassed by any Eastern clique. 

Will there be any one there to “ fight ” for peace f 
Any to show how pretty, if not criminal, this diversion 
is, and to urge union on any terms that will neither 
sacrifice principle nor cast reproach on the noble pio- 
neers, E. C. Stanton and S. B. Anthony * 

Yours truly, Sarah Pugh. 


FROM MR. JAMES W. STILLMAN. 

Westerly, R. I., Nov. 10th, 1870. 
Mrs. Laura Curtis Bullard: 

Madam : Your letter is received. __ In reply it gives 
me great pleasure to say that I fully approve of the 
proposed letter to the American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, and authorize you to append my name thereto. 

Yours respectfully, James W. Stillman. 

FROM MR. FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 

Mrs. L. Curtis Bullard : 

Dear Madam : I freely allow you to append my name 
to the proposition to unite the two associations for the 
promotion of woman's suffrage. There can be no harm 
in trying to accomplish a measure like this, though the 
effort may for the present fail. Respectfully yours, 
Fred’k Douglass. 

FROM MRS. MATTIE GRIFFITH BROWNE. 

Cambridge, Mass., Nov. 10th, 1870. I 
Berkely street. ( 

Dear Mrs. Bullard: I most heartily approve of the 
object, tone and expression of “ the letter,’’ and shall 
rejoice if any amicable arrangement may be made by 
which this unnatural difference, not to say quarrel, may 
be adjusted. 

With sentiments of sincere regard, I am, dear Madam, 
yours, &c., Mattie G. Browvx. 

FROM MR. THEODORE TILTON. 

The Independent Office, I 
New York, Nov. 10, 1870. j 

Mrs. L. C. Bullard: 

Dear Madam : I have been in favor, from the begin- 
ning, of one, and only one, national organization for 
woman's enfranchisement. It Beems to me that the 
prosperity of the cause demands this union. Never- 
theless I have no disposition to do anything more 
toward it than simply to call the thoughtful attention 
of the other association to its propriety and expe- 
diency. If our Cleveland friends do not recognize this, 
I have no more to say. Tne case then will be closed, 
and our own society must thenceforward be content to 
go on its way alons. It is easy to say that the world 
is wide enough for two. 8o it would be for two Demo- 
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cratlc or two Republican parties. But such divisions 
are disastrous. My Idea Is that the two woman’s suf- 
frage associations should become one, and under the 
presidency of a woman. Moreover, I think that such a 
union might have been consummated long ago under 
the leadership of Mrs. Lucretia Mott, had her Quaker 
disinclination to organization and machinery permitted 
her to serve as president. 

After Mrs. Mott (who was always my first choice) I 
would be glad to see the office filled by Mrs. Stanton, or 
Mrs. Livermore, or Miss Anthony, or Mrs. Lucy Stone, 
or Mrs. Isabella Hooker, or Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, or 
Mrs. Hazzard, or Madam Anneke, or Miss Lillie Peck- 
ham, or Mrs. Tracy Cutler, or any other well-known 
and much-honored lady who could unite our divided 
forces under one silken and victorious flag. 

I am respectfully yours, 

Theodore Tilton, 

Pres'tof the Union Woman’s SufiVage Society, 
The American Woman Suffrage Association 
will meet in Cleveland, O., Tuesday and 
Wednesday, November 22nd and 23d. We 
take for granted that this body will appoint a 
committee of conference to meet the committee 
of the Union Woman Suffrage Sociefy. What 
is likely to be the result of their deliberations 
we will not venture to predict. We hope, 
however, that these committees will be ani- 
mated by no local or society pride, no special 
championship for favorite leaders, no undue 
rivalries of any kind, but solely by a careful 
and wise forethought in reference to the great 
movement for which they are thus called to 
legislate. 

MRS. STANTON'S RADICAL VIEWS. 

Among all the ungenerous attacks which a 
carping and malignant press ha9 been in the 
habit of making on the good names of the 
life-long workers in the cause of woman’s 
rights, we do not remember one more unjust 
and ungenerous — more unexpected and un- 
provoked— than a recent editorial article in 
the Woman' 8 Journal on Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton and her so-called immoral views of 
marriage and divorce. If such an article had 
appeared in a paper opposed to the woman’s 
movement, it would not have surprised us; 
but when we painfully reflected that it came 
from the pen of a woman who has been sup- 
posed to understand something of the nature 
and genius of the woman’s movement, and 
something of the moral nobility of its early 
and leading representatives, and especially Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, we felt a sense of 
mingled regret and shame at the publication of 
such an attack. Nor are we alone in this feel- 
ing. Other women share it with us. In a letter 
just received from Miss Sarah Pugh, she says, 
“ How unfair the last ‘leader’ in the Woman's 
Journal; it raises one’s indignation.” Mrs. 
Lucretia Mott also — whose pen rarely sheds a 
criticism on any one — writes to us, “ I greatly 
regret the misrepresentations of the Woman's 
Journal as to our friend Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton’s principles and appeals.” Other friends 
have written to us in a similar vein. The 
Woman's Journal deserves the rebuke which 
it is thus receiving for this unhandsome 
criticism by one of the latest upon one of the 
earliest advocates of woman’s cause. 

Instead of defending Mrs. Stanton, we are 
happy to announce that some of her friends are 
trying to arrange for her an ample opportunity 
to defend herself. The American Woman 
Suffrage Association — whose organ the Wo- 
man's Journal claims to be — is to meet at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, November 22d and 23rd. On the 
morning of the 24th, Mrs. Stanton may possibly 
lecture in that city, and in the same hall in 
in which the annual meeting is to be held. The 


association, before it disperses, will thus be 
able to hear Mrs. Stanton's views from her 
own lips. Its members will then judge for 
themselves whether or not she teaches a low 
or a high morality on the momentous subject 
of marriage and divorce. 

We are well acquainted with Mrs. Stanton’s 
views, both on this and on many other sub- 
jects, and we have yet to meet, either in this 
country or in any other, a woman who is, on 
the whole, her intellectual or moral superior. 
She is one of the true teachers of her time — a 
woman who is competent to instruct most 
other women, not excluding the editor of the 
Woman's Journal. 

We hope she will have an opportunity 
in Cleveland, as Paul before Agrippa, to speak 
for herself. And when she is heard by the 
American Woman Suffrage Association, the 
Womans Journal will be put to shame in the 
house of its friends. 


AN ILL-MATED PAIR. 


We received and published last week, with- 
out comment, a letter fr6m “An Ohio Woman,” 
calling attention to the fact that that portion 
of the Woman's Journal which is called the 
Woman 8 Advocate lately gave utterance to the 
following sentiment: 

“ Let the marriage-contract be limited to from one to 
three years, at the option of the contracting parties.” 

When lately that portion of the Woman's 
Advocate which is called the Woman's Journal 
made a strange, bitter and wicked allusion to 
T he Revolution, as teaching “ loose and pes- 
tiferous notions of divorce,” we little thought 
how our Boston cotemporary was thus stigma- 
tizing its own better half. Criticism, like 
charity, ought to begin at home. The Wo- 
man's Journal , to be consistent, should in- 
stantly chastise the Woman's Advocate. Since 
these two papers have become one, and since 
the former editors of both are now the joint 
1 writers of the combined sheet, how is the 
great, undiscriminating public to know whe- 
ther it is Mrs. Livermore who is in favor of 
“ a marriage-contract limited to from one to 
three years,” or whether it is Mrs. Cole who is 
accusing her editorial sisterhood of inculcating 
“loose and pestiferous notions of divorce?” 
A house divided against itself cannot stand. 
The Woman's Journal and the Woman's Advo- 
cate — two opposites merged into one — are like 
an acid and an alkali thrown together. They 
don’t agree- And the difference between the 
two, as near as we can understand it, is this : 
the Woman's Journal seems to be in favor of 
nothing but marriage ; and the Woman's 
Advocate of nothing but divorce. 


A PLEASANT OCCASION 


On Saturday evening, Nov. 12th, Mr^. Celia 
Burleigh delivered her new lecture, entitled 
“ Homes and Houses,” in the parlors of Mrs. 
Croly's residence on Bank street, New York, 
for the benefit of the Emma Willard fund of 
Sorosis. 

The rooms were crowded with persons 
worth knowing and seeing, and Mrs. Burleigh 
was listened to with pleased attention from 
beginning to the end. Mrs. Burleigh, as one 
of the best, if not the very best, specimen of 
an elegant, lady-like lecturer, is not so well 
known in New York as she deserves to be. 
Her efforts have been mainly expended upon 


cities and towns at a distance ; but we hope 
hereafter, the friends nearer home may have 
more ample opportunities of enjoying her 
delightful gifts. It is no small pleasure to 
listen to this tall, graceful lady, with a fair 
face beaming with the light of inward serenity, 
and a voice capable of the sweetest modula- 
tions, as her sentences flow forth in a silver 
stream. She clothes her thoughts in choice and 
often-times pithy terse language. No woman 
of our time has deeper, broader convictions 
concerning the wrongs and needs of woman- 
hood than Mrs. Burleigh ; and few have more 
of that subtle magnetism which sways the 
minds of others. 

We have heretofore given in The Revolu- 
tion a synopsis of this new lecture. The 
main idea — felicitously illustrated and am- 
plified— is that fine houses, beautifully gar- 
nished walls, rich upholstery, do not make 
homes. Only men and women with minds 
and hearts attuned to sympathy, can realize 
and create that most perfect ideal of happiness, 
of which in our best moments we dream — a 
true home. The earth is sterile for want of 
just such homes, and the miserable shows and 
mockeries that are put in their places make 
us devbutly hope that Mrs. Burleigh may 
become a genuine social missionary. 

Sorosis, which embraces some of the best 
known journalist- • d lady artists of the city, 
was largely reprt ■ 1. Among those from 

outside were 01i\ .r Johnson, Mrs. Mary 
Clemmer Ames of the Independent , and Miss 
Nelly Hutchinson of the New York Tribune. 

Mr. and Mrs. Croly were eminently success- 
ful in their efforts to make the occasion agree- 
able to their guests. After the lecture refresh- 
ments were served, and Mme. Brinkerhoff, Mrs. 
Abbey Hutchinson Patton and others, favored 
the company with some delightful music. 


OLIVE LOGAN 


“Our Olivo” seems to be getting on swim- 
mingly with her new lectures, which she is 
giving every evening to crowded houses. Her 
lecturing thus far has been mainly confined 
to Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and the South. 
Her New England tour begins at Pittsfield 
Nov. 15th, and on Dec. 7th she returns to 
speak at Steinway Hall, New York. The lady 
editor of the Philadelphia Dispatch tells this 
pleasant story of “ The Bright Side : ” 

“ Nothing givee us bo ranch pleasure as being able 
to reconnt the success and triumph of a sister-woman. 
Such pleasure is now ours. 

“ Last Monday evening we enjoyed the delight of 
hearing, from the lips of Olive Logan, the most charm- 
ing lecture It ever haB been our good fortune to lieten 
to. Lectures more erudite and profound we have 
heard, but none more Instructive — none half so enter- 
taining. 

“Miss Logan’B delineation of character is superb, 
her philosophy is Bound, her hope is cheering, and her 
faith in “the bright side” of everything is sublime. 

“Of all the Star Course, this is emphatically the 
“ star” lecture. We never expect to hear its equal for 
humor or for pathos.. We came away from the Acad- 
emy on Monday night feeling better and happier than 
we have felt for years. 

“After the lecture we had a few moments’ converse 
with Miss Logan, and we requested her, for the sake 
of those women who, having no “ natural protectors,” 
cannot violate the proprieties by going alone to the 
Academy of Music in the evening, to repeat her address 
at a matinee. She referred ua to Mr. Pugh for an an- 
swer, and we now earnestly entreat our kind friend, 
the manager, to listen to our entreaties in behalf of 
the multitudes of women represented by this depart- 
ment, and afford Miss Logan an opportunity of treat- 
ing our readers to another view of ‘ The Bright Side.’ ” 
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THE REJECTED STONE. 

As the wonderful economy of nature teaches 
us that there is not one particle of force 
bestowed which is not needed in the world, 
we are led to the conclusion that society has 
suffered a great wrong by the ruling out of 
the energy and intellect and moral perceptions 
of woman from many of the practical concerns 
of life. Woman’s aid has been rejected in 
government, the church, the state, and we 
now hear Mr. Mill declaring that “ unmiti- 
gated male civilization is growing dreary and 
fruitless. It has done its stem- work, but the 
tree now requires something finer than tough 
fibre.” 

The sorry failure which our religious system, 
our benevolent and reformatory institutions, 
have so often experienced is greatly due to 
the fact that only one side of this broad human 
nature of ours has found in them representa- 
tion. It is altogether as wrong and onesided 
for men to mete out woman’s punishments, 
penalties, limitations and liabilities as it would 
be for women to perform those offices for 
men. 

What thoughtful person does not see the 
terrible evils which have grown out of a dis- 
tinctively male criminal code, which clutches 
the evil-doer and thrusts him into a sort of 
wild beast’s den to foster and imbitter his feud 
with society, so that at the expiration of 
months or years he shall return to the free air 
of heaven with seven other spirits worse than 
the first. If the womanly element had been 
allowed to creep into the management of 
penitentiaries and alms-houses, would Christi- 
anity have been so effectually barred outside 
the prison gates ? Would that claim of human 
brotherhood which the most debased being 
can urge in Christ’s name have been scouted 
through long ages? Would not some reforma- 
tory leaven have found its way into the terrible 
punishments of the law ? W ould the malefac- 
tor, who is more frequently the victim of 
another’s sin than the culpable free agent, have 
the very semblance of humanity stripped 
away by the chopped hair and terrible garb, 
which seems to destroy the hope of rehabilita- 
tion in the guise of manhood, after the taint 
of it has once clung to the limbs, if woman’s 
larger sympathies and deeper moral insight 
had been felt in our modes of dealing with 
crime ? 

More terrible still is the thought of sinful 
women judged and punished by men. Go to 
Blackwell’s Island any day in the week, and 
you will sec inebriate women picked up in 
the streets of this city, carried in a state of 
intoxication to the work-house, and huddled, 
in their rags or draggled finery, upon bare 
bunks, there to have the ignominy of their 
awakening to consciousness gazed upon by 
indifferent and curious eyes through the 
gratings of their cells. Is this exposure of 
their shame the way to rescue these women ? 
Is it not the way to thrust them down into 
the open mouth of the pit ? If large-minded 
humane and philanthropic women governed 
that vast work-house, would not the indecency 
of this exposure be saved the poor creatures, 
and their chances of returning to a better life 
infinitely increased ? No penal system is worth 
anything which does not include in its plan, 
however remotely, the ultimate redemption of 
the culprit. We believe that our penetentiaries 
and prisons will continue to be vast, stony, 
dismal failures until an epitome of the Gospel 


of Christ, in the form of men and women 
working jointly, to the great end of elevating 
the most debased of God’s creatures shall 
supersede the terrible system now in vogue. 

We constantly hear it said that more brain 
power, more intelligence, more executive force 
are needed to strengthen and brace the vast 
material interests of society. When the 
highest practicable point of male education 
has been attained; when every particle of 
skill and energy which men can supply has 
been applied, then the world must look to 
women for help. There is a great fallacy in 
the cry which is raised, that women are striv- 
ing to push men out of the places which men 
have rightfully won for themselves. The 
truth is, that the lucrative places in the world 
are out of all proportion to the amount of in- 
telligence that stands ready to fill them. The 
dormant resources of nature awaiting human 
skill and inventive genius for their develop- 
ments are too vast to number. The energies 
of the world are not becoming effete and fall- 
ing into dotage and decay. They are just in 
their infancy; and every particle of intelli- 
gence that God has bestowed upon the human 
race, cultivated to the highest point, is no 
more than enough to win them for human 
uses. 

If male civilization has culminated we sec 
the results of its most strenuous efforts in 
England, a nation of princes and beggars, 
where the land is divided between the most 
lavish luxury and frightful mendicancy. We 
sec it also in France, where the glittering show 
of order and prosperity has crumbled away 
at a touch. We see it in our own country, 
the most favored on earth, where the corrupt 
rabble too often rules over the heads of in- 
telligent, order-loving masses. Does not the 
condition of the world to-day, in this boasted 
nineteenth century, give startling proof that 
the rejected stone of past ages, woman’s efficient 
help, is needed — nay, imperatively demanded — 
for the regeneration as well as larger develop- 
ment of our civilization, and may it not be- 
come the very head-stone of the comer? 


THE RIGHT HAND OF FELLOWSHIP. 

The Pioneer, the admirable woman’s organ 
in San Francisco, complains that the Presby- 
terian synod recently convened in that city, 
had no word of cheer for those who are la- 
boring in the cause of woman. It says : 

“That body of learned men, which claimed for itself 
a morality and wisdom superior to that which controls 
the uncalled, unconverted and nnsnnctificd masses, ar- 
rdgantly proclaiming themselves to be the leaders of 
the people in the path of right, and truth, and virtue, 
and j-et for three days in this city it was as silent as the 
grave about prostitution, and the causes that conspire, 
under the very shadow of their sanctuaries, to poison 
the very innocence of childhood, pluck the loveliest 
daughters from the charmed circle of the household, 
and thrust them into the slums of the most revolting 
and sickening polution, down, deep beyond the coniines 
of hope ; mum as a mute as regards the fifteen hun- 
dred licensed centres of crime in this city, and the 
thousands on this coast, which generate au atmosphere 
that is destructive to health, mental vigor, growth, de- 
velopment, energy, enterprise, domestic peace, truth, 
justice, virtue, honor, morality, and religion itself.” 

The same words would apply with equal 
force to a similar ecclesiastical meeting of the 
clergy of tbe same church in Brooklyn, and 
also to the Unitarian Conference lately held 
in New r York. To be sure, the Unitarian body 
permitted women to speak and vote in its 
meetings, and it is well-known that 6ome of its 
most distinguished ministers, Samuel May, 


James Freeman Clarke, Robert Collyer, and 
o there, are heart and soul in sympathy with 
the movement ; but no geneial expression of 
friendly feeling towards this cause which, at 
the present day, is the one paramount in in- 
terest was proposed. It may be said that the 
voice and active influence of women in that 
meeting was the most complete and satisfac- 
tory recognition of our movement that could 
be demanded. But having gone so far, we are 
sorry the Unitarian Conference did not go 
further, and emphatically recognize our work 
as among the great moral forces, which are 
destined to regenerate the world. We are 
sorry that body of scholars, thinkers, philan- 
thropists, did not give us the benefit of an open 
recognition ; in fact, the right hand of fellow- 
ship. We claim that what we have had in- 
trusted to our hands is allied to the highest in- 
terests and endeavors of the clergy. It is a 
new Gospel which we preach ; but it is no 
less Gospel than was the enunciations of the 
abolitionists. Who among our religious breth- 
ren will be the first to answer this voice, cry- 
ing in the wilderness, and saying, “ Repent ye ; 
make straight your crooked paths ? ” 

SAIRET GAMP AND BETSJ PRIG. 


Charles Dickens performed a valuable 
service for humanity when he drew the full 
length portraits of the female worthies whose 
names figure at the head of this article. There 
arc some things that are doomed the moment 
they become seen and known of all men; 
and when the great novelist transferred the 
lineaments of Sairey and her beloved associate 
to his immortal canvas their knell had struck. 
To be sure, such characters die hard. For 
some years to come Sairey may be permitted 
to obscurely nurse her fancy for a “ cow- 
cumber and shillin’s worth of gin,” and to 
husband her ardent spirits in a teapot; but 
none the less is it true that she is doomed to 
pass off the stage, only leaving her picture 
among the hideous portraits that hang on the 
walls of the .past. 

The time has departed when capacity and 
knowledge of nursing were, like reading and 
writing, supposed to come by nature. As ab- 
solute faith in the physician’s skill in many 
departments of healing declines, the art of 
nursing grows in importance. Many persons 
now put nursing before medication. Bleed- 
ing and blistering and the nauseous drug 
have given place to the attentions of skilled 
nurses, who have come to fill a large and re- 
sponsible position which perhaps even Charles 
Dickens did not comprehend, in all its length 
and breadth, when he so effectually ridiculed 
Sairey and Betsy out of existence. 

Women are by nature pre-eminently de- 
signed for nurses, and so fully has this truth 
been recognized that heretofore it has been 
considered needless to give them a thorough 
scientific training in the beautiful art of 
ministering to the wants of the sick. As is 
always the case with a calling which anybody 
can take up, the vocation gradually sank 
lower and lower, falling into the hands of 
ignorant, unprincipled women, until at last, 
Sairey and Betsy became possible. 

This, one oi the most distinctly emphasized 
of the callings of women, instead oi demand- 
ing only a low order of womanly qualifica- 
tions, does, in fact, demaud some of the rarest 
characteristics which women possess. The 
ideal nurse, with a basis of grSr physical vigor 
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and endurance, should be marked by a genius for 
practicality, total absence of fussiness or ner- 
vousness, patience without limit, and more than 
all special, distinctive education for her place. 
It will not do to admit women into this profes- 
sion whose sympathies lie all upon the sur- 
face, and quiver at every touch of pain until 
the ability to work is destroyed. The cool 
head, the steady hand, the firm eye, readiness 
of wit and resource, the physical power of 
resisting disease, and the scientific knowledge 
of how to ward it off, are all requisite to the 
comparatively small number of women who 
are yet destined to rescue the art of nursing 
from the worst slough of empiricism, and 
place it among the most honored and useful 
of the professions. 

The Tribune says, in regard to the demand 
in this city for a training institution for nurses, 
that 

“ So long sb there is sickneBs there will be a constant 
demand for nurses, and the prices now paid to even 
illiterate, incompetent women who fill the post arc 
higher than those commanded by ordinary teachers. 
The women are waiting, and so is the work, nnd 
nothing is needed but the education to bring them to. 
gethcr.” 

We echo the question of the Tribune: Who 
among our millionaires stands ready to estab- 
lish in this vast metropolis a training school 
for nurses, similar to the institution in Phila- 
delphia which has done such excellent service 
to society? Another season ought not to be 
allowed to pass before such a philanthropic 
and progressive scheme is set on foot. Here 
is a field of work totally unappropriated which 
some wealthy and benevolently disposed wo- 
man ought to consider with a view to taking 
and occupying. The Philadelphia school is 
full ; and were it not, it Would be a shame 
for this chief city of the continent to become a 
pensioner, when it has unlimited resources for 
educating all its young men and young wo- 
men in any and every art or profession they 
may wish to pursue. 


METHOD IN MADNESS. 


Socrates said that every man had need of a 
faithful friend and a bitter enemy ; the one to 
advise, the other to show him his faults. We 
have had so large an experience with enemies 
that we ought at least to know every fault 
which we have or are likely to develop. Abuse 
of the coarsest kind has not been spared ; and 
whatever benefit we can derive from this 
peculiar style of discipline we think has 
already been reaped. A southwestern editor 
recently distinguished himself by speaking of 
Mrs. Stanton, in connection with her nomina- 
tion to Congress, as Mrs. Elizabeth Damit 
Stanton. Now this appears to us to be taking a 
somewhat unwarrantable liberty with a noble 
lady’s name But if Socrates says it is good 
for us to have enemies even of this stripe, 
why we suppose we must be grateful, re- 
membering that some will come over to our 
side through sympathy for the wrongs we 
endure from ridicule, aspersion, and ribaldry, 
who else perhaps would not come at all. 

But here comes the Philadelphia Press , and 
says that nobody ever hears anything about 
the Revolution nowadays. Now this is the 
unkindest cut of all. This touches us in a 
very tender place; for we did suppose that 
we were making a very considerable stir in 
the world. Our vanity is wounded, our self- 
satisfaction destroyed — or, at least, would be, 
If wo supposed the Press knew everything that 


is agitating the bosoms of all the men and 
women of the land. 

Then, too, we take into consideration that 
the editor of the Press, at the time he wrote 
that sentence, was somewhat excited over a 
certain M. Adolphe Bertron, who calls himself 
a “ human candidate,” whatever that means ; 
and among other things wishes to abolish the 
French corps legislatif, and establish a gov- 
ernmental house of women, and a house of 
men. 

M. Bertron is not so crazy as he seems. To 
be sure, he does maunder somewhat, when he 
proposes to confine the female members of 
government to mothers ; but the main idea of 
his scheme— i. c., that women must be associated 
with men before governmental methods can 
be improved — is the true idea — the central 
plank of the platform upon which we stand. 
Wherever wc recognize this principle cropping 
out through no matter how much error and 
absurdity, we shall hail it as kindred to our 
own work and purpose. 

It is the most serious conviction of our souls 
that society cannot be improved to any vital 
degree until woman has a voice in the govern- 
ment; and although the Press and all other 
kindred publications may expend their small 
treasures of wit and ridicule against M. 
Bertron’s scheme, the central thought — the 
recognition and equality of woman in the 
State — will always do him credit, no matter 
how much nonsense he may marry it unto. 


LOST MEN. 


“Men fall when they are weak in all save love, and 
the strength it brings. It is the unthinking hand of 
woman that bo often does stab — but all women are not 
thus. I am dying. Will yon— will you be kind to -her, 
and pity me, as others need pity T ’’ 

And so he told us, in broken words, his story ; then 
told us to go to our work, to see him in the morn, after 
he shall have passed this, to the lost one, bitter Satur- 
day Night.— "Brick" Pomeroy. 

It is not to be disputed that men do fall oc- 
casionally through love unrequited or absurd. 
Women are, undoubtedly, sometimes to blame 
for the wrecks of humanity that drift about 
our streets. The sins committed against the 
purest, most disinterested sentiments of the 
heart are terrible sins. We are not prepared 
to say what is their adequate punishmeut; but 
we do believe that where one man is lost 
through the caprice, or cruelty, or treachery of 
women, ten women are lost through the evil 
passions of men. 

It is the easiest explanation for a man’s de- 
gradation to say “ there w r as a woman in the 
case.” The blame is shifted upon a woman’s 
shoulders. The man is excused or justified. 
So mischievous is popular judgment upon this 
point, that the worst malefactors and crimlr 
nals are, in a measure, screened from blame, ir\ 
destiny lias woven the dark thread of their 
lives with that of a woman. 

When do we hear it said, as a lost woman 
comes upon the scene, “ there was a man iu 
the case ? ” If said at all, it is whispered un- 
der the breath. When the draggled, degraded 
remnant of humanity, that once was a pure 
and innocent woman goes by, who steps forth 
and boldly declares, “ Behold man’s work. See 
what he has made of that poor creature;” 
thereby calling up a flickering gleam of pity 
in the hearts of those who listen. 

Is it not a monstrous injustice that woman 
should bear the heavy penal burden of her 
own sin, and that of man’s also ? Is it not 


high time that the moral consciousness of the 
world should awaken to the unequal punish- 
ment under which woman have always 
groaned, while man has walked forth free and 
self -excused? 

Lost women are the victims of men. Lost 
men are too frequently the victims of their 
own evil self-indulgence. Because they are 
well dressed, dapper, sleek, and as skillful in 
society as Mephistopboles himself, they are 
none the less lost. It is the subtle evidence 
of selfishness and profligacy that eats into the 
nature, and sets its brand upon the brow. There 
are the brazen faces of men moulded by sen- 
sualism ; there are the eyes of men from which 
pure-minded women turn shudderingly away. 
Are not these lost men, and is not their name 
legion ? 

TIIE WOMAN'S INSTITUTE. 


We take pleasure in calling the attention of 
our readers to this admirable institution, the 
existence of which is largely due to the energy 
and zeal of Dr. Anna Dmsmore, a lady who 
has established an enviable position among 
the medical practitioners of our city, by her 
rare skill in the treatment of diseases peculiar 
to her own sex. 

We understand that a dental department 
has been, or is to be, added to the other fea- 
tures of the Institute, whereby poor women 
can have their teeth attended to gratis, or at 
a mere nominal cost. 

Want of attention to the teeth is the fruit- 
ful source of numerous diseases. People of 
straitened means place dentistry among the 
lnxuries beyond their reach ; and there are 
few things that even the poor can so illy 
afford to economise on. This dental depart- 
ment for women is an admirable device, and 
meets one of our most pressing public neces- 
sities. 

Some of the larger aims and purposes of 
the Institute will be found in the extract given 
below : 

“ Another object of this Association is to send oat 
a committee to visit the public schools, to ascertain in 
what schools physiology and hygiene are taught, and 
to what extent practical hygiene is carried out therein. 
This is to be done with the purpose of presenting pe- 
titions to the Board of Education, proposing such 
changes as may seem desirable. It is also designed to 
visit the headquarters of Women City Missionaries, 
and to furnish them free courses of lectures on the 
common laws of health, that they may increase their 
usefulness among the poor. The Instituto will 6end a 
committee to visit the women's wards in our public 
hospitals, to carry words of comfort nnd cheer to a 
class of women who need thus to be reached with wo- 
manly counsel and sympathy. In selecting the officers 
of the Institute, it is proposed that the President and 
Vice-President shall always be medical women, and 
shall give occasional special lectures. The terms of 
membership arc an initiation fee of two dollars and an 
annual assessment of the same amount. The co-oper- 
ation of all women who are interested in the physical 
nnd moral elevation of the race is cordially invited. 
yKindred societies in other towns and cities have al- 
ready been established, ond the movement promises to 
be bb successful as it is important. The Institute lec- 
tures will be given weekly, on Thursday afternoons, at 
the Mott Memorial Rooms, No. 64 Madison Avenue.” 


Fanny Fern thinks that woman’s millennium 
is coming because store-men now furnish 
dresses ready made. She says : “ I am anxious 
the day should come when a woman with a 
slender purse can step into a store, as does a 
man into a tailor shop, and fit herself out 
with garments thoroughly and well made 
for the whole season, in less than half an 
hour, and than have it off her mind,” 
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LETTERS 

FROM JOHN STUART MILL . MRS. SOMER- 
VILLE ; EMILY FAITHFULL, MRS. TRACY 
CUTLER AND OTHERS— WHA T MRS. BUT- 
LER IS DOING— THE WAR IN EUROPE— 
PROSPECTS ON THE PACIFIC COAST , 
ETC. 


Some of the following letters pertaining to 
the recent celebration, from distinguished 
friends and co-workers in the cause of woman, 
were received by Mrs. Davis after the Decade 
meeting had taken place. They all, however, 
possess a general interest, and we are glad to 
have the privilege of laying them before our 
readers. 

Blackheath Pare, Kent, I 
July 22d, 1870. f 

Dear Madam ; It gives me the greatest pleasure to 
know that the service rendered by my dear wife to the 
cause which was nearer her heart than any other, by 
her essay in the Westminster Review , has had so mnch 
effect, and is so justly appreciated in the United States. 
Were it possible in a memoir to have the formation 
and growth of a mind like hers portrayed, to do so 
would be as valuable a benefit to mankind as was ever 
onferred by a biography. 

But such a psychological history is seldom-' possible, 
and in her case the materials for it do not exist. All 
that could be furnished is her birth-place, parentage, 
and a few dates I and it seems to me that her memory 
is more honored by the absence of any attempt at a 
biographical notice, than by the presence of a most 
meagre one. 

What she was I have attempted, though most inade- 
quately, to delineate in the remarks prefaced to her 
Essay, as reprinted with my “Dissertations and Dis- 
cussions. ” 

I am very glad to hear of the step in advance made 
by Rhode Island in constituting a board of women for 
some rety important administrative purposes. Your 
intended proposal that women should be impaneled on 
every jury where women are to be tried seems to me 
very good, and calculated to place the injustice to 
which women are subjected at present, by the entire 
legal system, in a very striking light. 

I am, dear madam, yours very sincerely, 

Mrs. P. W. Davis. J. S. Mill. 

Naples, Oct. 10th, 1870. 

Dear Mrs. Davis : I have only now received yonr 
letter, or I should sooner have expressed how highly I 
am gratified by the honor you do me in asking my 
opinions with regard to woman suffrage. I cannot 
more strongly show my sympathy with my accom- 
•plished sisters in the United States, than by saying 
that I signed a petition to the British Parliament, 
requesting permission for women to vote at the elec- 
tions. It was rejected, for the opposition and preju- 
dices of the men in Oreat Britain are Btill very strong 
against any change in our condition. We have, how- 
ever, gained a most important privilege lately, chiefly 
through the liberality of the University of Cambridge, 
in having the opportunity of acquiring every branch of 
knowledge, literary and scientific. 

We owe much to the society of which you are the 
secretary for persevering in our behalf for twenty 
years under strong opposition. The progress of civili- 
sation will ultimately emancipate half the human race 
from the low position In which we have hitherto been 
kept. 

Accept, dear Mrs. Davis, my thanks for your letter, 
and believe me very sincerely yours. 

Mart Somerville. 

Victoria Press, London, ) 
Oct. 3d, 1870. f 

My dear Mrs. Davis and Mrs. Stanton ; Will you 
kindly let me answer both your notes together, and 
assure you how much I value the feeling which 
prompted you to write them. I shall not easily part 
with either of thoBe letters, although pressure of work 
drives me to answer them in one, and say that I am 
utterly unable to respond to your wish that I should 
attend your Decade meeting. 

Few things would give me such satisfaction as to 
find myself in America, especially after your noble 
invitations and promises of a cordial reception every- 
where. 

But— and how many buts there are In life — I dare not 
leave my work at present in England. There are seve- 
ral very important movements just now resting almost 
entirely upon me, and having put my hand to the plow, 
I dare not look baek. 


I am at present the only regular lecturer here on this 
subject, and I am full of engagements up to April 
next— north, south, east and west— and the discussion 
society I have started in London is still too young to 
run alone, and yet promises such good things for the 
future, that I feel it ought to be carefully tended. 

I can only add that I shall watch with great Interest 
for the accounts of yonr meeting on the 19th. I long 
for the day when I can see you in the flesh— those with 
whose spirits I now ever hold communion. 

Excuse haste. I have just returned from the North, 
and find my table overwhelmed with Invitations to 
lecture and appeals for help. The learned meetings 
and social dissipations of the British Associations at 
Liverpool, and the Social 8clence Congress at Newcas- 
tle, have all been crowded into the last fortnight. 

Wishing you and your noble workers God-speed, 
believe me yours most truly, Emily Faithfull. 

San Francisco, Oct. 18th, 1870. 

My dear Mrs. Davis; Yonr kind note of invitation 
haB just reached me, having been forwarded from place 
to place, following my migrations to this western 
shore. 

Most gladly should I unite with the dear friends who 
were foremost in the work, but the distance prevents. 

I write knowing that this will not reach youin time for 
the convention, yet that you may know how heartily I 
should co-operate with you if It were possible. 

Reviewing the action of the past twenty years, we j 
have every reason to be encouraged with the results of 
all the efforts thus far made in the advocacy of those 
interests brought so distinctly before the first national 
convention. Woman’s right to education in all depart- ' 
ments is now, in part or in whole, conceded by every 
State in the Union. Her avocations have been cor- 
respondingly enlarged and compensated more justly, 
and her relations to the government as a citizen are, 
in part at least, conceded. 

Looking at the results of the labor of the past twenty 
years, we may thank God and take courage. With so 
large an area over which to diffuse our efforts with no 
means in our bands adequate to extensive canvassing, 
with the prejudices of the church and the traditions of 
law all against us, it seems to me that our progress is 
little short of miraculous. 

A little more effort, a little more patient waiting, and 
I have full faith to believe that our desires will be real- 
ized in the full enfranchisement of all the women of 
onr land. 

Yours for the cause, H. M. Tract Cutler. 

280 8outh Hill, Park Road, Liverpool. 

Dear Madam : Mrs. Butler regrets very mnch not to 
have been able to write to you before, and begs you 
will kindly accept her apologies as well as her thanks 
for your invitation to your Decade meeting. I have 
the honor and privilege to be at present Mrs. Butler's 
secretary. She is overwhelmed with work, and would 
be thankful for your sympathy in it. I wish I could 
give you a clear idea of the battle she has to fight, but 
it is very difficult for me, as a German, to put it in ade- 
quate words. 

Mrs. Butler’s introductory essay to “Woman’s Work 
and Woman’s Culture ’’ only gives a faint idea of her 
character and strivings, compared to the grand reality 
of her life. She has devoted more than 15 years to the 
rescue of “ fallen women a work that requires more 
active charity and self-denial than any other. The 
English parliament passed, some time ago, certain acts 
called the Contagious Disease Acta, as a sanitary mea- 
sure, on the model of Continental legislation. To 
earnest, religions minds, like Mrs. Butler’s, the acts 
appear immoral in principle, as declaring vice a neces- 
sity, unjust, as inflicting penalties bn women and let- 
ting men go free, and cruel in their application, enrol- 
ling women in a degraded class, makmg the return to 
virtue almost impossible. I think if Kiel] you that by 
these acts a woman can be arrested by a policeman on 
suspicion of being a prostitute, and subjected to an 
examination which amounts to a surgical operation, 
always disgraceful, sometimes injurious, even danger- 
ous, I have made quite clear to an American lady that ‘ 
such a state of things cannot be endured. 

The best English women, with Mrs. Butler and Miss 
Nightingale as leaders, stand np nobly for the poor, 
degraded women whom with their true Christian hearts 
they still recognize as sisters. Mrs. Butler, who is 
rather delicate, devotes all her strength to this cause 
at present. She travels much, has been in the garrison 
towns, where, for the benefit of the soldiers , these atro- 
cious acts are in force, and in large meetings denounces 
the cruelties to woman. By her efforts more than sixty 
thousand signatures have been obtained for the repeal 
of the sets. Many good men, I am thankful to say, are 


on our side, and it is a matter of congratulation that in 
this point many people join who widely differ in other 
respects. 

I firmly believe that this question, which can no 
longer be avoided, will produce a great social reform. 
Women who timidly kept aloof from all political move- 
ments, after this experience of male legislation, eagerly 
demand the suffrage. 

I am sure you will forgive Mrs. Butler for not writing 
herself. As soon as she has a little more breathing 
time Bhe Ib sure to write, bnt she fears she will never 
be able to crols the Atlantic. 

Yours sincerely, Rosa Brohn. 


To the Officers and Members of the Convention assem- 
bled at Apollo Hall, New York, to celebrate the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the National Woman Suffrage 
Association ; 

The undersigned have been instructed by the Board 
of Control of the California Woman Suffrage Society to 
send you greeting, and to express our cordial sympathy 
in behalf of the cause which has called you together. 
It would afford us great pleasure to be personally with 
you on this occasion, but the great distance rendering 
it impossible, we have commissioned Mrs. H. F. M. 
Brown and Mrs. F. M. Kimball of Chicago to represent 
our society. They have long been workers in this 
cause, and have given abundant proof that they have a 
deep interest in everything that pertains to the eleva- 
tion of woman. 

The first organization on this coast to obtain the bal- 
lot for woman is bnt little more than a year old, and 
now we can number forty societies. A call has been 
issued for a Pacific Slope Convention, by which wo 
hope to unite all the States and Territories west of the 
Rocky Mountains into one solid working body. The 
regents of the California 8tate University have within 
two weeks’ time, by a unanimous vote, opened the 
doors of that institution to women upon the Bamo 
terms as men. The newly-elected public school super- 
intendent of San Francisco has the power of appoint- 
ing an a8sistant-superintendant. It is urged that a 
woman be selected for that situation, and the leading 
papers of this city are in favor of such appointment. 

The California Legislature was last winter largely 
petitioned to Btrike the word “ male ” from its consti- 
tution, but for prudential reasons it was not pressed 
to a vote. The Pioneer, edited by MrB. Pitts Stevens, 
is the only paper devoted to the enfranchisement of 
woman on this coast. To it is largely due the change 
of public sentiment which has been so rapidly effected 
within the laBt two years. 

The next legislature of Nevada will no doubt vote to 
strike the word “male" from its constitution. We 
trust that the interest and intelligence of the people 
will be sufficient to second the action of the legisla- 
ture. Wyoming has already proved that it is wise to in- 
vest woman with the elective franchise. 

At an election in September the women generally 
voted, thus answering the objection often urged that 
women would not vote if they had the power, and 
proving according to the testimony of eye-witnesses 
that the purification of the ballot-box was visibly the 
result. From private correspondence, we learn that 
Oregon is on the eve of organization. The Governors 
of Colorado and Arizona, as well as the respective 
Judges of the Supreme Courts, are warm advocates of 
woman's enfranchisement. In Utah, woman already 
has the ballot. 

Our society looks with hope to the action of the 
friends of onr cause at the East. The division there 
has saddened and somewhat discouraged us at times, 
but we hope and believe that soon all minor consider- 
ations will be forgotten in the one united effort to give 
the women of the land a legal existence. 

With sentiments of highest esteem, on behalf of the 
Board of Control of the California Woman Suffrage 
Association, C. H. Spear, 

President Board of Cal. W. S. A. 

C. M. Parker, Sec. B'd Control Cal. W. S. A. 

Dear Ladies; It would give me great pleasure to 
accept your kind invitation to be present at your meet- 
ing to-day, if it were possible, but it is not. 

Go on with yonr great work ; it iB arduous, but it is 
sublime ! You are doing good that you know not of 
in old Europe. You have taken the initiative, and she 
is following hard after. 

I wish to recommend to you the appeal of Mme. Gas- 
parin to the American women to join in her heart-cry 
for peace. Coming, so recently as I have, from the 
seat of war — from Paris and from Rome — I can testify 
to the earnest, the beseeching appeal of European wo- 
men to their sisters in America to give them help in 
this their hour of calamity and need— the help of sym- 
pathy, the sucoor of love I 
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The day before I left France, one of the noblest of 
French women. Mademoiselle Danbie (the distin- 
guished author oi that remarkable work. The Poor 
Woman of the Nineteenth Century , which every woman 
and legislator ought to read,) said tome: “ We are look- 
ing wistfully every whither for some hand stretched 
out through the darkness ; but, alas \ there la none. 
But you are going to America. O ! tell the women 
there to help us in this struggle with ignorance, cor- 
ruption, and war ! ” Let us heed this cry. 

France lies prostrate in the dust ! But Borne is free! 
So in all human sorrow there is some hope. Let us, 
then, lift up the one by all possible help, remembering 
her greatness, and pity her misfortunes; having faith 
in her capabilities, and praying for her liberty— for 
that liberty that can only be practicable when built 
upon intelligence and virtue, and only real when wo- 
man is not the slave, but the helpmate , of man ; and let 
us rejoice with that other sister — Italia — who is now 
lifting up her fair face toward HeaVen, that after these 
long years of anguish and waiting the mother is re- 
stored to her children ! 

The rule of the Caesars Is gone, and the reign of abso- 
lutism is passing away! And while the science of 
men goes flashing round the earth— over sea and land- 
uniting the nations in treaties of commerce and com- 
pacts of liberty, the warm, generous heart of woman 
shall keep pace, uniting humanity in sympathy and 
love. I am, dear ladies, yours most respectfully, 

Emelia J. Merijcan. 


WHAT DON PIATT SAYS OF MISS PHCEBE 
COUZINS. 

I was very weary of the whole concern, 
when at the close I received a tonic from 
Mother Stanton, in her introduction of Miss 
Phoebe Couzins, Esq., of St Louis. This 
young woman, who is studying law in Missouri, 
is, I should say, looking at her through my 
opera glass, about twenty-one years of age. 
She is tall, well formed, and possessed of a 
strikingly handsome face. The chin rounds 
out a little too much, but makes the base so 
necessary to a determined character. The 
mouth, expressive enough, suffers from the 
chin, and inclines to dish. The face is a fair 
oval, rather long, and the nose, like General 
Fremont, fails to assert itself sufficiently. But 
a woman, with a delicate complexion and a 
glorious pair of eyes, such as Miss Couzins has, 
is beautiful. Her hair is of a raven hue, and 
her heavy eyebrows and lashes give force to 
one of the most intellectual faces I ever looked 
on. She approached the stand with timid 
gracefulness, that won all hearts before she 
said a word — and then assuming, apparently 
without design, an exquisite pose, she opened 
her lips, and the sweet voice came ringing out, 
like coius dropped down a many fathomed 
well. 

By Jove, there is no use in my attempting 
to criticise that address. All knowledge was 
won out of me through my admij»tion. It 
w r as the loveliest thing I ever saw, and the 
sweetest thing I ever heard. Go thy ways, 
Phcebe, conquering and to conquer. A platoon 
of such advocates would carry suffrage as a 
south wind carries odors, blessed and blessing. 

Her elocution was perfect. Toward the 
close of her effort she quoted a paragraph 
from Parker Pillsbury. It was like a setting 
of poor words in the sweetest of melodies. 
Parker actually shone in his poverty, for she 
gave him such an air of earnest simplicity. 

Go thy ways, fair Phcebe. The law will 
take the bloom from thy face — softness from 
the voice, and dry up and destroy all the 
fascinating qualities of young w'omanhood. 
But these precious things go any way, so there 
is small difference in the end. 


Miss Jennie Collins’ “Boffin’s Bower” in 
Boston is a marked success. 


PEA CE RESOL UTION. 


Resolved — That having full faith in the 
potency of moral power in the problem of the 
world’s peace, we, in behalf of the women of 
of America, do constitute and accredit our 
country woman, Mrs. Emilie J. Meriman, our 
peace advocate and commissioner to proceed 
with all dispatch to France to present the 
gravity of considerations of peace to William, 
King of Prussia and Jules Favre, Minister of 
foreign affairs for the republican government 
of France, and to intercede with them for 
peace. 


Startling and Terrible to the ear of 
affection is the sound of a dry, metallic cough, 
that seems as if a rattle were sprung in the 
chest of the beloved one. Hasten to loosen 
it with Rale's Honey of Horehound and Tar , 
the new medicinal agent, which is admitted 
to be the best remedy for pulmonary com- 
plaints at present known. The cures it is 
accomplishing astonish the faculty and de- 
light the people. All druggists keep it. Price 
50 cento; and * 1 . Great saving to buy large 
size. ^ 

There comes to us from Ohio a pitiable 
story of a timid delicate wife, who was locked 
up alone in her house night after night, by a 
brutal husband. . Her reason gave way, and 
then the worthy man journeyed to Indiana 
and obtained a divorce. Now, the poor victim 
of his cruelty is housed in a log-pen apart 
from her father’s dwelling, and cowering in a 
corner moans the livelong night “ do not leave 
me ! - come back, come back.” The possibility 
of such a tale being true, in this civilized 
nineteenth century, comes from the old 
heathenish notion that a man has complete 
I ownership of the body and soul of the woman 
he calls wife. 


Mothers, during your child’s second sum- 
mer, yqju will find Mrs. Winslmo's Soothing 
Syrup an invaluable friend. It cures dysen- 
tery and diarrhoea, regulates the stomach and 
bowels, cures wind colic, softens the gums, 
reduces inflammation, and gives tone and 
energy to the whole system. In almost every 
instance, where the infant is suffering from 
pain and exhaustion, relief will be found in 
fifteen or twenty minutes after the Soothing 
Syrup has been administered. Do not fail to 
procure it. 


$pc«ial fUtices. 


A LADY’S INVENTION. 

Great Revolution in ^fair- Dressing — Immense 
Sales— Agents Realizing\Splendid Profits . — The 
Flexible Magnetic Hnir\Gurlers and Crimpers 
will curl or wave any liair in from ten to 
thirty minutes, without the use of hot curling 
irons or injurious chemical compounds. They 
are very simple ; can be used by a child ; are 
neat in appearance, when in use, and from 
their flexible construction will be found supe- 
rior to any other article for comfort. Will be 
sent to any address on receipt of price. 

1 box, containing 12 — 2 inch long, 60 cts. 

1 “ “ “—3 “ “ 75 “ 

1 “ “ “^4 “ “$100 

In ordering, mention which you want — Curl- 


ers or Crimpers. Liberal terms to Agents and 
Dealers. 

Address ’G. W. Wood, Herald Budding, 818 
Broadway, N. Y., General Agent for the Unit- 
ed States. 

Also sold by A. T. Stewart & Co., H. B. 
Claflin & Co., Arnold, Constable & Co., Lord 
& Taylor, Calhoun, Robbins & Co., J. B. Spell- 
man & Sons, Cook & Valentine, Howard, 
Sanger & Co., Rawson & Co., F. A. Morrison, 
R. H. Macy, and all Notion, Fancy Goods and 
Hair Dealers, throughout the United States 
and Canadas. 06 8 m 


F irst class dentistry at mod- 
erate PRICES.— The subscriber, established 
for the last fifteen years at Hempstead, Long Island, 
has opened an office for the practice of Dentistry in 
all its branches. Wishing to become as well known in 
Brooklyn as he is on Long Island, he offers to do the 
beBt work, and nothing but the best work, at prices 
within reach of all. Parties wearing artificial teeth 
that do not fit can have them remodeled at a trifling 
cost. Over 5,000 references. Fine Gold Fillings a spe- 
cialty. Come and see us and investigate our claims 
for honesty and ability. DR. SMITH and Associates, 
No. 72 Greene Avenue, corner of Clermont, Brooklyn. 
Open all day. Advice free. 


J^OCKWOOD’S NEW ACADEMY, 

Nos. 139 ANn 141 South Oxford Street, 

(A few doors Southeast of Fulton Ave.) 

A GRADED 8CHOOL FOR YOUTH OF BOTH 
SEXES-^AND ALL AGES. 

Collegiate, Academic, Intermediate, Preparatort 
and Kindergarten Departments. 

Highest Rates tor English Studies, except Book- 
keeping and Phonography, Twenty Dollars. 


Calisthenics Without Extra Charge. 

FOURTEEN of the FACULTY are engaged the en- 
tire day. nl7 13t 



^VON C. BURNHAM’S ACADEMY OF 


PHYSICAL CULTURE, 

Southeast Corner of 

SCHERMERHORN AND SMITH STS., BROOKLYN, 
Comprising Gymnasia, 

“ SWEDI8H MOVEMENT CURE,” 

Bowling Alleys, Turkish, Russian and Medicated Baths, 
the largest and most complete institution of the kind 
in the world. Send for a Circular. o!8 tf 


Jj^URS! FURS!! 

BARGAINS IN FURS!!! 

THE FINEST MINK FURS, 

THE RICHEST SABLE FURS, 

THE MOST STYLISH ERMINE SEAL, 
ASTRAKHAN, BLACK MARTEN, and all other kinds 
of FURS in 

MUFFS, SACQUES, CAPES, 

COLLARS, BOAS, CAPS, TURBANS, FANCY 
PIECES, and in TRIMMING. 

Our Stock is extensive, and one of the choicest in 
the country. 

PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 

Furs Altered and Repaired. 

BALCH, PRICE <fc CO.. 

Late Bigelow & Co. 

Established 1832. nlO 4t 


JfilNE MILLINERY. 

Mme. BENTLEY has returned from Paris and Lon- 
don. The elite are invited to her rooms, where novel- 
ties in Bonnets, Bridal Wreaths, Fine Flowers, 
Plumes, Trimmings, deb Drutelles will be seen. 
nlO 14 FULTON AVENUE. 
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Cljc HfDolntion. 

A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO THE WEL- 
FARE OF WOMAN. 


MRS. LAURA CURTIS BULLARD. 


PROSPECTUS. 

The Revolution iB a journal devoted to the welfare 
of Woman. 

If itB name be thought too ungentle to represent the 
eex for whom It (■peaks, let ns explain in what sense 
it» purpose U revolutionary. 

A women is a teacher lu a school in which, for doing 
the same duty as a man, exercising the same skill as a 
man and achieving the same'-success as a man, site gets 
only'one-third ns much salary as a man ; and this un- 
fairness of wages we aim lo revolutionize. 

A woman toils from Monday morning till Saturday 
nlcht, earning a scanty living for a besotted husband 
and hungry cnildren, and nt tne end of every week her 
wages become the property of a man who, instead of 
supportin'' her, is supported by her; and this leguhzed 
sertSomwe aim co revolutionize. , 

A woman works in a factory two hours a day longer 
than human nature ought to endure, aud receives a 
weekly compensation too small sometimes to keep soul 
and body together; and this over-work and under-pay 
,ve aim to revolutionize. 

A woman wishes to provide her children. with a good 
education, hilt, in seeking to do so, discovers that 
though every ignorant man in the school-district hus a 
voice in determining the school system, she herself has 
le t 'ally no influence whatever; and this unreasonable 
restriction wo *oek to revolutionize. 

A woman is held to a strict account by society (as she 
ought to be) for personal purity of character, while, at 
the same time, public opinion holds out a hundred-fold 
more liberal pardon to the vices of men ; and this un- 
equal aud debasing standard of morality we aliu to 
r e vo lutioui ze . o ^ ^ g hef conntr y^ cherishes its institu- 
tions rears her children to reverence its liberty, and is 
herse\f one of its most serviceable citizens, ye is de- 
nied her just sulirage iu determining the laws l>v which 
she is governed, while every vagabond who sleeps iu a 
gutter at night may be awakened in the morning, and 
carted as a citizen t<> the ballot-box; and this mockery 
of republican equality wc seek to ievolu lionize. 

Not to lengthen the catalogue or illustrations, we soy 
in brief that every law of the State, every limitation 
of wages every inadequate system of education, every 
tvrannV of custom, every equal conventionalism of so- 
ciety and every oilier iucubus which bears unjustly 
and injuriously on woman, to cripple her growth and 
hinder her progress ;— any and every obstacle which 
Drevents her realization of the high ideal lo which God 
nredcsilned woman by creating lu-r soul for an immor- 
tal equality with man's;— all this we aim to revolu- 

^Culled into existence to utter the cry of the ill-paid, 
of the unfriended, and of the disfranchised, this jour- 
nal is woman’s voice speaking from woman 8 heart. 

Shall it not he heard 1 Is it uot entitled to the sym- 
pathy and support of the women of America? Ought 
it not be received as u welcome guest into their homes 


NEW INVENTION OF AR- 

TIFICIAL TEETH— Without plates or 
clasps — can be inserted without extract- 
^ ^ ing any decayed teeth or stumps, by 
which means will preserve your natural expression, 
which is generally disfigured after your teeth or stumps 
are extracted; the roots made inoffensive, and- war- 
ranted never to ache. The most painful decayed teeth 
and stumps restored by filling and building np with 
oroplastic to original shape and color without pain. My 
motto is preservation, and not extraction. All opera- 
tions warranted. Thousands of testimonials can be 
seen at the Inventors, DR. S. B. SIGESMOND, Sur- 
geon-Dentist to the Woman's Hospital, No. 63 EAST 
NINTH STREET, near Broadway, late of Union 
Square. o20 


Debility, Consumption, Weakness, <fcc., 

&c., all have their origin in impure blood. Dupont’s 
Ulood Food is the most wondcriul puriher ever 
discovered. It strengthens the weak, invigorates tho 
system, purifies tho niood, and removes ad traces of 
disease. In Consumption it relieves tho cough, restores 
a natural color, clothes the body with flesh, imparts 
life and vigor to the whole system, effecting a cure in 
almost hopeless cases. 

In General Debility and Ferrous Complaints its nsc 
will bo the source of new lilc, new hope, new pleasures. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 

F. C. WELLS & CO., MEW YORK. 


THURSTON’S 

I.VORY PEARL 
TOOTH: 

Mill 


1 ho* tee h, pur- - 
Dies the urvath 
itienpthens the gums, 
i i the most perfect t<>oth-pow 
der inudo. Sold by all lirugietC 

F. C. WELLS 4 CO., NewYor 


it not be received as u welcome guest into ineir Homes 

^Letcwery earnest woman who reads this Prospectus 
subscribe for this paper. 

The Revolution i* published not for any pecuniary 
rrnij. to its responsible conductors, for they receive no 
compensation for their services. Its proprietors are n 
joi ni-stock company, who have supplied it with n cap- 
ital of fifty thousand dollars, aud wno mean to publish 
it at it actual cost, without a penny of profit. 

The subscription price is only 1 wo Dollars a year- 
one dollar less than heretofore. Clubs of ten or more 
copies, $1.75. Single numbers, five cents each. Terms, 

^Youare respectfully invited to subscribe at once. 

The office of Tri:: Revolution is at No. 31 Union 
Pluce corner of S. . ■ ••nth street and Broadway, New 
York ; and Branch office at No. 11 Fulton street, near 
Fulton Ferry, Brooklyn. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

One Copy for One Year. $2 00 

Clubs of Ten or more copies 1 .5 

Single Numbers 

Remittances should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks or Drafts. Wlieti these cannot be procured, 
send the money in a Begirt tred Letter , which gives en- 
tire protection against losses by mail. All postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested to 

d °Po° ta"e twenty cents a year, payable nnarterly in 
advance 5 at the subscriber's postoffleo. Postage on 
New York City and Canada subscriptions must be paid 
in advance, at the office of The Revolution. 

ADVERTISING KATES. 

Outside Page f n ce ?} B p ?. r li ° e ‘ 

InBide u „ 

Special Notices ou 

Office : 

NEW YORK, No. 31 UNION PLACE, Cor. of Sixteenth 
Street and Broadway. 

Branch Office: 

BROOKLYN, No. 11 FULTON STREET, near Fulton 
Ferry. 

All Letters should be addressed to 

THE REVOLUTION, 

Box 3023, New Tows Cten. 


Office Hours— From 9 to 11 A.M. 

“ 2 to 5 P.M. o20 6m 

P H. DIEFFENBACH-TRUCHSESS and 
DR. F. BRAUNEIS, DENTISTS, 

No. 889 Canal Street, 

■epl 2 0t York. 




THOMPSON’S POlHE OPTIME. 

A Highly Perfumed and Elegant Hair Dressing. 

Sold by all Druggists. 

F. C. WELLS &. CO., NEW YORK. 


T HERE i3 no Class of remedial agents so extensively 
or so justly usod as Medicated Plasters. Tho 
timely use of ono of Wells* Machine-Spread 
Strengthening Piaster* will prevent much suffer- 
ing ana sickness, especially if predisposed to weak 
Lungs or any affection of tho Chest or Back. They 
afford groat relief in Jiltcumalism, Lumbago, Sciatica, <£c. 
BOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 

F. C. WEEDS A CO.. NEW YORK. 


■Mill 


Cleanses Kid Gloves instantly, is perfectly free from 
any odor, will not injure tho most dolicato color. 
The g'.ovcs look os good as new. 

Prico 25 cents per Bottle. Sold by all Druggists. 

F. C. WELLS fc CO., 1VEW YORK. 

TOE HOWARD’S PAPER, 


CHAMPION BROILER! 


WILL NOT SMOKE. 
RETAINS ALL THE GRAVY. 
Manufactured and for Sale by 
PULCIFER & BRADLEY, 

128 Fulton Avenue, 

22 4t Cor. Elm Place, Brooklyn. 


W . NICHOLS 


Nos. 212 and 214 


FULTON BTREBT, 


Cob. Pineapius, 


HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS, 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


FIRE IRONS AND STANDS, FINE TEA TRAYS, 


NEW YORK STAR, 

HAS ALL THE NEWS FOR TWO CENTS. 

The SUNDAY STAR is the best Theatrical Paper 
published. 

ALL NEWSMEN HAVE IT. 

PRICE TWO CENTS. ol33m 

~YyOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 

OF THE NEWBORN INFIRMARY, 

No. 128 Second AvenueV-corner 8th street. N. Y. 

Winter Session commences on the First Monday in 
October. For announcement and particulars, address 
the Secretary of the Faculty, 

DR.' EMILY BLACKWELL. 

gUSAN M. SMITH, 31. D., 

243 PEARL STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Table and Pocket Cutlery, 


Fancy Coal Vase* and Bode, Fine Bird Cage*. 


V FEATHER DUSTERS, 


Carriage Jacks and Stable Paili, 


CHAMOIS SKINS AND SPONGES, 


WOOD AND WILLOW WARE, 


Together with a full assortment of 


KITCHEN FURNITURE & COOKING UTENSILS. 
o20 ly 

P RO BONO PUBLICO.— AD A3IS’ FOR- 
EST CURE — The beet remedy known for Chronic 
Diarrhoea. Dysentery and all pains, Salt Rheum, etc. 

Also, ADAMS’ GOLDEN SALVE, a specific for Piles 
aud Constipation, Burns, Boils, Sore Breasts, etc., re- 
tailed by druggists generally. 

"Wholesale at C. N. CRITTENDEN’S, No. 7 Sixth 
Avenue, and JOHN F. HENRY’S, 8 College Place, 
Now York. Don’t fail to try them olS IS* 
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' A COUGH, A COLD, OR A 
. SORE THROAT requires immediate 
attention, and should bo checked. If 
allowed to continue, Irritation of the 
Lungs, a Permanent Throat Disease, 
or Consumption is often the result. 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 

Having a direct influence to the parts, give immine- 
diate relief. For Bonchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Con- 
sumption, and Throat Diseases, Troches have a sooth- 
ing effect. 


SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 
will find Troches useful in clearing the voice when tak- 
en before Singing or Speaking, and relieving the throat 
after an unusual exertion of the vocal organs. Being 
an article of true merit, and having proved their effi- 
cacy by a test of many years, each year finds them in 
new localities in the various parts of the world, and 
the Troches are universally pronounced better than 
other articles. 

“TROCHES," so called, sold by the ounce, are a 
poor imitation, and nothing like BROWN S BRON- 
CHIAL TROCHES, which are sold only in boxes with 
fac simile of the Proprietors, 

JOHN I. BROWN & SON, 
on the outside wrapper or box, and private government 
stamp attached to each box. 

This care in putting up the Troches is important as 
a security to the purchaser, in order to be sure of ob- 
taining the genuine Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 066m 


S1.000, 


reward 


A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY 

Dr. WALKER'S CALIFORNIA } 


VINEGAR BITTERS. 

2 § Hundreds of Thousands ^ 

»? ^ Bear testimony to the': Wonder- " E. J 
° a ful Curative Effects. * o •« 

§ 1 s WHAT ARE THEY?SJ| 



ffi) JL • u u f°r nn y case of Blind, Bleeding, 
RTvn-c T>rT r- ?, r u, cerated Piles that Dli 

BING S PILE REMEDY fails to cure. It is prepared 
expressly to cure the Piles and nothing else, anu has 
cured cases of over twenty years’ standing. 

Sold by all Druggists. Price $1.00. 

VIA FUGA. 

Bin-q’s Via Fug a is the pure juices of Barks, 
Herbs, Roots, aud Berries, for 

CONSUMPTION. 

Inflammation of the Lungs ; all Liver, Kidney and 
Bladder Diseases. Organic Weakness Female Afflic- 
tions, General Debility, aud all complaints of the Uri- 
nary Organs, in Male or Female, producing D vspepsia. 
Costiveness, Gravel, Dropsy, and Scrofula, which most 
generally terminate in Consumptive Decline. It ’puri- 
fies and enriches the Blood, the Billiarv, Glandular and 
Secretive System ; corrects and strengthens the Ner- 
vous and Muscular Forces. It acts like a charm on 
, ’x? c,rvoU8 ai,d debilitated females, both young and 
2 . • should be without it. Sold everywhere. 

Price *1.00. Laboratory— 142 Franklin street. Balti- 
more ^ Md - 06 ly 

JJALLS, PARTIES, SUPPERS, &c.— 


The Choicest OYSTERS and other viands in the 
market are to be obtained at 

PHIL. II. GROGAN’S, 

THE BANK OYSTER HOUSE, 

353 AND 355 FULTON STREET, 

°6 3ra Brooklyn. 


P; Jl hs Eugenie is the most Useful article 

B Y*l|J|3KJ( eve r invented for your use. Circulars 
IBAiiAiA^free. Mrs. Morgan, P. O Box. 2433, N.Y. 

Q Ii. RIVERS’ DANCING ACADEMY, 

175 STATE, CORNER OF COURT ST., 

Brooklyn. 

All the FASHIONABLE DANCES TAUGHT in ONE 
QUARTER. The Classes are so arranged that begin- 
ners can commence at any time. 

Soirees and Matinees Free to Pupils. 

For Terms and Hours of Instruction, tend for a Cir- 
cular. o206m 
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3 -g ® THEY ARE NOT A VILE o g 

*i 1 f ancy drink, Pi? 

Made of Poor Rntn, Wbluhey, Proof Spirits 
a.nd Itcfnso Llqnora doctored, splccd andsweef 
cacd to pleaso the taste, called “ Tonics," “ Appetiz- 
ers,” “ Rostorcrs,” &c., that lead the tippler on to 
drunkenness and ruin, but are a true Medicine, mado 
from tho Native Roots and Herbs of California, freo 
from all Alcoholic Stlmnlnnffl. They are t'.:o 
GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and A LIFE 
GIVING PRINCIPLE a perfect Renovator and 
Invigorator of tho System, carrying off cl 1 poisonous 
matter andrcstorlng thoblood to a healthy condition. 

No person can take theso Bittern according to direc- 
tion and remain long unwell. 

8100 will bo given for an incurable case, provided 
the bones aro not destroyed b7 mineral poison or 
other means, and tho vital organs wasted beyond tho 
point of repair. 

For Inflammatory aud Chronic Rhonmn- 
tism and Gont, Dyspepsia, or Indigestion, 
Billons. Remittent nnd Intermittent Fevers 
Diseases of the Blood, Liver, Kidneys and 
Bladder, theso Bitters havo bccnmo6t success- 
ful. Such Diseases aro caused by Vitiated 
Dlood .which is generally produced by derangement 
cf tho Digest lvo Organs. 

DYSPEPSIA OR INDIGESTION, Head, 
ache, Pain In tho Shoulders, Coughs, Tightness of tho 
Chest, Dizziness, Sour Eructations of tho 6tomach, 
Bad taste In tho Mouth, Bilious Attacks, Palpitation 
of tho Heart, Inflammation ol tho Lungs, Pain in tho 
regions of tho Kidneys, and a hundred other painful 
cymptoms, aro tho offsprings of Dyspepsia. 

They Invigorate tho stomach, and stimulate the tor- 
pid liver and bowclB, which render them ofunequallcd 
efficacy In cleansing tho blood of all Impurities, and 
importing new life and vigor to the whole system. 

FORSKIN DISEA SES, Eruptlons,Tcttcr, Salt 
Bhucm, Blotches, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Bolls, Car- 
buncles, Ulng-'Worms, Scald Head, Soro Eyes, Erysip- 
elas, Itch, Scurfh, Discolorations of the Skin, Humors 
and Diseases of tho Skin, of whatever name or nature, 
aro literally dug up and carried out of tho system In a 
short time by the use of theso Bitters. One bottle in 
such case e will convince tho most Incredulous of their 
curative effect. 

Clcanso tho Vitiated Blood whenever you find Its 
Impurities bursting through the skin lnPImploa,Erup- 
tloas or sores ; cleanse it when youflnd it obstructed 
and sluggish in tho veins ; cleanse it when it is foul, 
and your feelings will tell you when. Keep the blood 
pure and the health of tho Bystem will follow. 

PIN, TAPE and other WORTHS, lurking in the 
system of so many thousands, are effectually destroy- 
ed and removed. For fall directions, read carefully 
the circular around each bottle, minted in four lan- 
guages— English, German, FrcnchNaud Spanish. 

J WALKER, Proprietor. R.H. Mct)ONALD &0O., 
Druggists and Gen. Agents, Ban Francisco, CzL 
nnd S2 and S4 Commerce Street, Now York. 
t3f~ SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS. 


WILLIAMSON’S, BROOKLYN.— 
LESSONS IN 

MINIATURE AND PHOTOGRAPHIC PAINTING. 

Ladies have become accomplished in one course dur- 
ing the past two seasons. 

24 LESSONS, $60.01 Kp2 3 tf 


CARBOLIC SALVE. 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONY. 

Sinnamehoning, Pa., Jan. 28, 1870. 
Mr. John F. Henry : 

Dear Sir : I wish you to send me two dozen boxes of 
your Carbolic Salve. I have an obstinate sore on my 
foot, which has been a running sore for over ten years. 
I was sent one box of your Salve, and I found it to do 
better on my foot than any other. R. B. Blerum. 

Brooklyn, N. Y„ March 29, 1870. 
Mr. John F. Henry : 

The Carbolic Sulve has not only healed the eruptions 
on my face, but has Boothcd and allayed inflammation. 

Amanda Nelson, 317 Sackett Street. 
Price 25c. per box. 8old by all Druggists. 

JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
scp25 8. College Place, N. Y. 

J^EAY’S ELIXIR HYDRATE CHLORAL, 

The Great Remedy for every form n* 

NERVOUSNESS. 

INFALLIBLE PAIN RELIEVER 
and 

SLEEP PRODUCER. 

Small Doses culm , soothe and tranqvilize promptly. 
Full Doses induce natural sleep immediately. 

Sold by Druggists. Prescribed by Physicians. 

If your druggist has not got it, send to 

WHOLESALE DEPOT, 302 BROADWAY. 

Price $1.00. (Sent to any address on receipt of 
price.) ol3 tf 

THE NEW 

FAMILY SEWING MACHINE! 


BOWERY. - EMPIRE . BOITOBT. 

— — — — w The extraordinary success of their 

0 new and improved manufacturing Ma- 
chines for light or heavy work has in- 
duced ihe Empire Sewing Machine 
Co. to manufacture a NEW FAMILY 
MACHINE of the same stylo and con- 
struction, with additional ornamenta- 
tion, making it equal iu beauty aud 
finish with other Family Muchines, 
whereas iu usefulness it far outstiips 
all competitors. The price of thiB now acknowledged 
necessary article comes within reach of every class: 
and the company is prepared to offer the most liberal 
inducements to buvers, dealers, and agents. Apply for 
Circulars and Samples to E. S. M. COMPANY. 294 
BOWERY, N. Y. 06 It 

Q O R N S . BUNIONS, 
INGROWING NAILS, etc., etc., 

Successfully treated by 

MRS. J. C. 1IASLETT, CHIROPODIST, 

No 45 SMITH ST., NEAR LIVINGSTON, 


Office Hours, from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. nlO 

JDLANK BOOKS, STATIONERY, &c. 

FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 

45 Maiden Lane. 

All kinds of first-class Account Books, Paper aud Sta 
tioncry for business, professional aud private use, at 
moderate prices. Job Printing, Engraving, Lithogra- 
phic Work, and Book Binding of every style. 

Please call, or send your orders. 

ppOW TO MAKE YOUR FAMILY 
HAPPY. 

GET A “SAWYER PIANO." 

Remember, the SAWYER PLANOS are the best in 
use, and never fail to give entire satisfaction. 

Pianos Tuned and Repaired. 

SECOND-HAND PIANOS exchanged for new ones. 
Warerooms, Corner FULTON AYE. and JAY ST., 
BROOKLYN. a 
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CABINET FUR 

DRAWING, LIBRARY, 

LADIES' FANCT CHAIRS, FOOT RESTS, 

LANG 

SOLID WALNUT 

NONE, BUT 


JgURNETT’S COCOA INE, 


PROMOTING THE GROWTH AND PRESERVING 
THE BEAUTY OF THE HUMAN HAIR. 


uYo other Compound possesses the peculiar properties 
which so exactly suit the various conditions of the hu- 
man hair. 

It softens the hair when harsh and dry. 

It soothes the irritated scalp. 

It affords the richest lustre. 

It remains longest in effect. 

It prevents the hair from falling off . 

It prompt** its healthy, vigorous growth. 

It is not gr easy or stidhrr 
It leaves no disagreeable odor. 


LOSS OF HAIR. 

Boston, Jnly 19. 

Messrs. Joseph Burnett <fc Co. : For many months my 
hair has been falling off, until I was fearful of losing 
it entirely, The skin upon my head became gradually 
more and more inflamed. 

I commenced the use of yonr Cocoaine the last week 
in Jane. The first application allayed the itching and 
irritation ; in three or four days the redness and ten- 
derness disappeared, the hair ceased to fall, and I have 
now a thick growth of new hair. 

Yours, very truly, Susan R. Pope. 


A REMARKABLE CASE. 

East Middlebor^. Mass., June 9, 1864. 

Messrs. Burnett ct Co. : My daughter has been afflict- 
ed with neuralgia in her head for three years. She had 
used during tnat time many powerful applications. 
These, with the intense heat caused by the pains 
burned N r hair so badly, that in October, 1861, it all 
came of. 

She w;.- ificed to try vour Cocoaine, and the resalt 
was astonishing. She had not used half the contents 
of a bottle before her head was covered with a fine 
young hair. In four months the hair has grown sev- 
eral inches in length, very thick, soft, and fine, and of 
a darker color than formerly. 

With respect, William S. Eddy. 

BURNETT'S COCOAINE is the BEST and 
CHEAPEST Hair-Dressing in the world. It promotes 
the GROWTH OF THE HAIR, and is entirely free 
from all irritating mailer. The name and title thereof 
is adopted as a Trade-Mark , to secure the public and 
proprietor t against imposition by the introduction of 

S urious articles. All unauthorized use of this Trade- 
ark will be promptly prosecuted. 

JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 

Manufacturers and Proprietors, 

No. 27 Central Street, Boston. 
For Sale by Druggists everywhere. eep22 
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ANTED- AGENTS, (! 


[» PER DAY) to sell 


the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING- 
"IACHINE. Has the under-feed, makes the 
lock-stitch" (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sewing- 
Machine in the market. Address, JOHNSON, 
CLARK «fc CO., Boston. Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Chicago. Til., or St. Louis, Mo. sep!5 ly 


rp HE BROOKLYN UNION 

BOOK AND JOB PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Cor. Fulton and Front 8ta., Brooklyn. 

Plain and Ornamental Work. in Every Sttlil 


NITURE AND UPHOLSTERY 

280 FULTON STREET. 


A 8upebb Stock op 

RECEPTION HALL, DINING AND BED 

Together with a complete assortment of 
SMOKING CHAIRS, CAMP STOOLS, HANGING 
MANS, BRAKETS, Etc., Eto.. 

Constantly to be found at 

& 


WAREHOUSE, 

ROOM FURNITURE, 

TOWEL RACKS. WALL POCKETS, ©TTO- 

N A U ’ S . 


MANTELS, PIER AND MANTEL | SLOPE MIRRORS, 

Together with 

CONNECTING CORNICES AND DRAPERIES, 

Majdx to Order atteb Special Designs Furnished. 


P U 


R E 
Xt.t. 


HORSE-HAIR 

GOODS GUARANTEED. 



DOTY’S WASHING MACHINE, 

Lately much improved, and the new 

UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER, 

Improved with Rowell’s Patent Double Cog-wheels 
and the Patent 8top, are now unquestionably far 
superior to any apparatus for washing clothes ever in- 
vented, and will Baye their cost twice a year, by saving 
labor and clothes. 

ThtfSe who have used them give testimony as fol- 
lows : 

“ We like our machine much ; could not be persuaded 
to do without it, and with the aid of Doty, we feel that 
we are masters of the position —Rev. L. Scott , Bishop 
M. E. Church. 

The N. Y. Weekly Tribune of December 15th, 1869, in 
answer to a correspondent, says : “ Of Washers, there 
is none to be compared with Doty’s.” 

PRICES— A FAIR OFFER. 

If the merchants in your place will not furnish or 
send for the machines, send us the retail price. Washer 
$14. Extra Wringer $9, and we will forward cither or 
both machines, free of freight, to places where no one 
is selling; and so sure are we they will be liked, that 
we agree to refund the money if any one wishes to re- 
turn the machines free of freight, after a month’s trial, 
according to directions. 

No husband, father or brother should permit the 
drudgery of washing with the hands fifty-two days in 
the year, when it can be done better, more expedi- 
tiously, with less labor, and no injury to the garments, 
by a Doty Clothes Washer and a Universal Wringer. 

Sold by dealers geberallv, to whom libera] discounts 
re made. R. C. BROWNING, Gbn'l Agent, 

Nov. 10. 3t 82 Cortlandt st., New York. 


0ATARRH! STOPPED UP HEAD!! 

RUNNING OF THE NOSE, 

CONSTANT BLOWING OF THE NOSE, HAWK- 
ING AND SPITTING, ULCERATED THROAT. 

Thousands suffer from the above and many other 
chronic diseases without knowing that Catarrh 1 b the 
parent of many evils. Often the secreted mucus flow- 
ing down the throat clogs up the lnngs, and lays the 
foundation for Consumption. My success is unparal- 
leled in the annals of medicine. 

Write to references and consultation fee, 

DR SMITH, 

nl7 4fc 72 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


pECULIAR CHARMS OF THE 

BRADBURY PIANO. 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as an 
accompaniment, owing to its peculiar sympathetic, 

mellow, yet rich, singing qualities and powerfnl tone. 

pT From personal acquaintance with this firm, we 

can indorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 

the Christian public. We arc using the Bradbury Pianos 

in our families, and they give entire satisfaction. 
Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 

ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from it, 
or to order second-hand Pianos. They are reliable. 
Mrs. U. 8. GRANT, Washington, D. C. _ 

S. P. CHASE, -Chief Jnetioe, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. PORTER, Vice-Admiral U. S. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 

E. S. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 
EDWARD THOMSON, Bp. M. E. Church, Delaware, O. 
DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 
DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday-School Advocate. 

D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 

Rev. JOHN E. COOKMAN, Bedford st. M. E. Ch., N.Y. 
Rev. ALFRED COOKMAN. Wilmington, Del. 
THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 

ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best manufactured: warranted for six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased; monthly 
installments received for the same. Old Pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
Pianos at great bargains, from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

ORGANS and MELODEONS to Sabbath-schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. 8end for il- 
lustrated price-list. 

F, G. SMITH & CO., 

Late Sup't for and successor to Wm. B. Bradbury, 

427 Boome Street, New York. 

FREEBORN G SMITH. nlO It H. T. M’COUN. 


D. 0 yV«?t y ^ 

1 PowdeR 

Try it. sold by Grocers. 



THEA-NECTAR 

IS A PURE 

BLACK TEA, 

With the 

GREEN T]*A FLAVOR. 
Warranted to Suit all Tastes. 


WOOD’S 


HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 

contains in every number one com- 
plete prize Btory, valued at $100. Forty pages of other 
matter. Yearly, $1. Sold by News-dealers at 10 cents 
per copy. Splendid Premiums. $600 cash to be award- 
ed for prize clubs. Specimen copy free. 

Address S. S. WOOD, 
o27 4to Newburgh, N. Y. 


GENTS WANTED— {$885 A MONTH) 

L by the AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO. 
iSTON, MASS., or ST. LOUIS, MO. sep22 26t 




